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L—ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, AS INDICATED BY 
A COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT.—II.* 


I REMARKED at the commencement of my first lecture, 
that it was a groundless assumption to suppose the writers 
of the New Testament had any conscious reference to a 
remote posterity and its possible wants in the composition 
of their several books, and that it was apparently their one 
and only thought, to prepare the men of that generation, 
by an earnest expression of their own individual convic- 
tions, for the grand and awful crisis which they believed to 
be impending over humanity. No one, I think, can read 
through the New Testament in an unbiassed spirit, without 
perceiving that its fundamental idea, expressed under various 
forms and called forth by various occasions, is the ap- 
proaching end of all things—a*last judgment, to be admi- 
nistered by the risen Christ ; and that its one exhortation 
to men, however changing the tones in which it may be 
uttered, is to repent and believe, that they may be saved. 
For myself, I do not hesitate to affirm that the entire 
literature of the New Testament is a product of this intense 
belief, and saturated with it in every part; and that till 
we have learned so to regard it, and have discharged from 
our minds the endless assumptions which a subsequent 
theology have attached to it, we are not in a position to 
understand it,—we have not gained the true point of view 
for interpreting its language and comprehending its doctrine. 

* By the late J. J. Tayler, B.A. Vid. foot-note, p. 1 
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In tracing the order of historical development, we must 
reverse the order of our canonical books. The last book in 
the New Testament is one of the oldest that it contains, 
following at an interval of a very few years the latest of 
the Epistles of Paul ; and the difference between them is 
this—that whereas the letters of Paul have sprung at once 
out of business and controversy, expressing in the directest 
and most unstudied form the profound conviction which 
possessed his being, with immediate reference to the de- 
mands of outward circumstance—the Apocalypse takes us 
out of the world of reality, and places us on the lofty emi- 
nence of a contemplative spirit, beholding in clear and open 
vision the approaching downfall of the great powers of 
sarth. Nothing can be more interesting than this juxta- 
position. In the fervid and sometimes hurried correspond- 
ence of Paul, we are nevertheless able to catch a distinct 
and steady view of the great principles which broke down 
the peculiarity of Judaism, and transformed by the power 
of faith and love the hard and sensual nature of Heathen- 
ism. Inthe Revelation of John, we have, on the other hand, 
a vivid delineation of the feelings of a devout Jew, anti- 
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of his own sublime monotheism, and the fulfilment of the 
grandest promises of his country’s prophets in the overthrow 
of heathenism, and the establishment, under Messiah’s reign 
of a thousand years, of the kingdom of God on earth. In 
these writers, John and Paul, in the very oldest portions 
of the New Testament, we have the germs of a Judaic and 
a Gentile Christianity—the seed of that sharp antagonism 
which convulsed the early Church to its centre, and which 
it took a century and a half to reconcile in the broader 
compromise of Catholicity. In the order of thought, though 
later in time, the work of John is anterior to that of Paul. 
It represents the earliest phase of Christian belief in the 
apostolic age ; and, on this account, it is invaluable. It is 
the oldest and most authentic record that we possess of 
Jewish Christianity. 

Now, there is one feature in the doctrine of the Apoca- 
lypse which it has in common with the teaching of Paul. 
It has no reference to the earthly life of Christ—to the 
missionary labours in Galilee of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
The whole thought of both apostles is concentrated on the 
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risen and glorified Christ—on the fact, that although the 
wickedness of the rulers of this world had put him to 
death, it was all in the pre-ordained order of Providence, 
that he might rise again from the dead, and exercise a more 
spiritual authority, and come again with augmented majesty 
to judge at last the living and the dead. There is nothing 
more remarkable and significant in the history of Christian- 
ity—looked at even from the philosophical point of view— 
than the invincible tenacity with which this belief in a 
risen deliverer and future judge seized on the popular mind 
of that day. It was the grand lever by which the apostles 
lifted up the heavy mass of wide-spread apathy and formal- 
ism, the one inspiring trust with which the emissaries of 
the new faith went forth to evangelize the world. What 
had preceded the death and resurrection of Christ, even 
his discourses and miracles, was at first comparatively lost 
sight of. It was eclipsed and hidden in the glory of the 
wonderful and mysterious sequel. And what is singular, 
this persuasion seems to have told as readily, and with as 
full effect, on the heathen as on the Jewish public. There 
had evidently been a sort of preparation for it in the spiritual 
condition of the world—seeds of hope and awful expecta- 
tion latent in the minds of men, which burst into faith and 
ripened into steadfast conviction when the great doctrine 
of immortality and a retributory judgment came before 
them in a definite, positive form, blended with their highest 
human affections and their deepest moral consciousness, 
and enforced by the unmistakable sincerity and profound 
arnestness of its earliest preachers. This sublime trust 
animates as with a secret life all the varied instructions 
and histories of the New Testament. It is the key-note of 
the Christian system. It is the one grand conviction on 
which the whole ensuing superstructure of Christian de- 
velopment is based. It is the witness of this vivid, all- 
absorbing faith, so characteristic of the oldest Christian 
preaching, which renders the Apocalypse and the letters 
of Paul pre-eminently valuable and instructive. We see 
here what it was which gave the first impulse to the great 
movement which gradually revolutionized the whole civil- 
ized world. In their conception and representation of the 
risen Christ and the future life, John and Paul do not 
entirely agree. I have already remarked in the foregoing 
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lecture, that John’s sensuous imagery and concrete descrip- 
tion of Christ’s reign of a thousand years in the New Jeru- 
salem, so familiar to the thoughts and so grateful to the 
associations of a Jew, are dissolved by Paul into the vaguer 
and more general assurance, that Christ will raise at last 
the living and the dead, and having reigned till he has put 
all his enemies under his feet, will then finally surrender 
his delegated rule to the Father, that “God may be all in 
all.” This is evidently a view better adapted to the heathen 
mind ; and, though in the central trust on which it rests 
substantially the same with the former, more capable, owing 
to its freedom from the definite rigidity of the Jewish con- 
ception, of progressive expansion into new forms to meet 
the growing wants of society. I notice this, as the first 
stage of development in the fundamental idea of Chris- 
tianity. 

So long as this solemn expectation retained its pristine 
force, and its immediate fulfilment was looked forward to 
from day to day (and we know frum the evidence of the 
New Testament itself that it took years to allay men’s 
apprehensions on this point, and accustom them to await 
the event with calmness in a remote and indeterminate 
futurity), there was little thought of history, and still less 
of doctrinal discussion, in our modern theological sense. 
Earnest men were busy in delivering everywhere the mes- 
sage which had been confided to them—“ Repent, believe 
and be saved.” From their lips a living tradition spread 
through the world, that the Christ had come, had been put 
to death, had risen again, was now with his Father in 
heaven, and would shortly re-appear to judge the whole 
earth. Every extant record shews, as we might have inferred 
from the very nature of the case itself, that this was the 
substance of the apostolic preaching at the first outbreak of 
the new religion, not summaries of Christ’s earthly ministry, 
such as our present Gospels exhibit to us. But as time 
rolled on, as the generation of those who had personally 
known Jesus began to die off, and as the religion expanded 
the circle of its influence ever wider and wider from the 
centre where it first arose, there would be a natural curiosity 
to know something more full and definite respecting the 
remarkable personage witli whose name such sublime and 
awful expectations were associated. In this desire the col- 
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lections which ultimately resulted in our three first Gospels, 
originated ; and these introduce us to a second stage in the 
historical development of the religion. This second stage— 
as we may justly call it in reference to the time when the 
books which record it were written—involved, however, a 
sort of reactionary feeling towards a still earlier period. 1 
think it evident that the apostolic party, headed by Peter 
and James and John, which formed the earliest church at 
Jerusalem, had been thrown back with considerable vehe- 
mence by the shock of Christ’s ignominious death, into 
a more rigidly Jewish conception of the Messianic hope, 
and had been driven by returning prejudice and fear to 
narrow the breadth and genial humanity of their great 
Master's original teaching. This tendency was confirmed 
and deepened by the accession to their party of numerous 
conversions from the Pharisees, who sought with character- 
istic sagacity to turn to their own ends the popular credit 
and influence of a rising and indomitable sect. The earlier 
chapters of the book of Acts seem to me to contain un- 
questionable evidence of this fact. Hence we can account 
for the pertinacity with which the Judaizing zealots thwarted 
the noble mission of Paul, and the suspicious jealousy with 
which, as we can still clearly see even through the softened 
representation of the Acts, the same party watched and fol- 
lowed and endeavoured to neutralize the preliminary move- 
ment of Stephen and Philip. Hence, too, the strong tinge 
of Judaic narrowness and rigidity which always adhered to 
the Ebionites and the Nazarenes, the lineal descendants 
and genuine representatives of that first generation of be- 
lievers who composed the original church at Jerusalem. If 
I am right in this view, the movement of Stephen, and still 
more that of Paul, was less an innovation than a recurrence 
to the real spirit and meaning of Christ’s own teaching. 
More is involved in this view than strikes the mind at first. 
When the members of the primitive church at Jerusalem 
recovered from the terror and astonishment into which the 
crucifixion had temporarily thrown them, their grand trust 
and support was, that their Master had not perished, but 
was with God in heaven, whence he would shortly return 
to complete the Divine purposes and establish his Messianic 
reign. But this hope they conceived and expressed in the 
traditional Jewish form, of which we have so vivid a repre- 
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sentation in the Apocalypse of John. Paul too was con- 
verted, and arrested in his fierce career of Jewish zealotry, 
by the revelation made to him, that Christ was actually 
risen and would be the final judge of the living and the 
dead, though he realized that expectation to himself in a 
different way from the Jewish party, and demanded both 
of Jew and Gentile a different preparation of heart and 
life to meet it. Still, both by the Jewish and the Pauline 
Christians this was the great doctrine preached to the 
world ; this was what absorbed their thought and inspired 
their efforts; this it was that distinguished belief from 
unbelief. Now, so long as this was the predominant idea 
of the Christian world, attention was exclusively fixed on 
the risen, the heavenly Christ, and was averted from the 
details of his earthly ministry as something already past 
and superseded. Christ himself came inevitably to be re- 
garded as a heavenly being. He dwells at the right hand 
of the eternal throne ; he mediates between God and man ; 
he carries up the prayers of mortals to the Father; and his 
whole nature is enveloped in that mystic halo, half human, 
half divine, or rather perhaps divine and human in one, 
which is so conspicuous a feature in the fourth Gospel and 
its associated Epistles, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
in the later letters of the apostle Paul. But when we turn 
to the Synoptical Gospels, another, the human, side of 
Christ's person is brought prominently into view. Even 
the miraculous with which his whole ministry is surrounded 
and pervaded, does not destroy this effect ; it is the power 
of God working in and through humanity. The whole 
impression left upon us is that of a holy and loving man, 
conscious of high gifts and a destined mission, overflowing 
with human sympathies and affections, exercised by human 
trials and stricken by human griefs. The very title which 
is so constantly given to him in these Gospels—“Son of 
Man”—notwithstanding its traditional Messianic signifi- 
cance, seems in a special manner to have been appropriated 
by him, from the deep consciousness of his intimate relation 
to our humanity. Had there been no other record of Christ 
than that delivered to us by the three first evangelists, 
there could have been, I think, but one opinion respecting 
his nature, that he was a simple, genuine man, highly 
endowed for a great purpose. The desire to possess some 
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biographical particulars respecting Jesus of Nazareth first 
became active and general in the Church, for reasons which 
I have already explained, when the gush of primitive en- 
thusiasm which accompanied the realized belief of Christ's 
resurrection had in some degree subsided, and his earthly 
history was beginning to recede into a remoter past. For- 
tunately, preparation had already been made for the grati- 
fication of this desire. One of our Lord’s earliest followers, 
the apostle Matthew, had,—we are informed on very old and 
reliable authority, cited in my last lecture,—preserved in 
writing full notes of his preaching ; and another very early 
disciple, John Mark, the companion and interpreter of the 
apostle Peter, took down from his Master's lips, as we learn 
from the same source, whatever he heard him say respecting 
the words and actions of Christ. Of the most important 
thing, therefore, in Christ’s life—his actual teaching—we 
have a record at first hand. And there is another circum- 
stance worthy of note. The relationship of the three first 
Gospels to each other, it is well known, is one of the most 
difficult and complicated questions of Biblical criticism— 
how it is that, with such disparities both of matter and 
arrangement so constantly occurring between them, there 
should often be for sentences together an agreement in the 
very words. Now, it is satisfactory to observe, that where 
they occupy common ground, this verbal coincidence is 
most conspicuous in the language of Christ himself. It 
seems to me impossible to resist the conclusion, that all 
three had access to some common repository of the most 
remarkable sayings of Jesus, which they used for their own 
purpose, and variously distributed according to their several 
conceptions of his history. For we must not compare those 
times with our own, or the simple, casual rudiments of a 
Christian literature with even the contemporary usages of 
the great literary world of Rome. The Christians were an 
obscure and persecuted sect, consisting mainly of the hum- 
bler classes of society, among whom there was little literary 
talent and no literary ambition. There was nothing like 
a formal publication of the Gospels in the first instance, 
as books on the Evidences so constantly represent it. This 
did not occur in any proper sense till at least a century 
later. The Gospel, as the word is used in the Epistles of 
Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles, was oral, not written ; 
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diffused not through the bookseller, but by the power of 
the living voice. The germs of our present synoptical Gos- 
pels were private collections of Christ's sayings and doings, 
cherished by individuals, communicated as something ex- 
ceedingly precious to their most intimate friends, and floated 
down in different directions on a stream of tradition which 
was constantly receiving fresh accessions from other remem- 
brances of that imperishable past. One of these collections 
would seem to have attracted peculiar attention from its 
pre-eminently authentic character ; and hence the common 
citation of it in our Synoptics, still distinctly traceable in 
the verbal coincidences between them. It is interesting to 
compare the earliest notices of our Matthew and Mark 
with the preface to Luke's Gospel. They discover the 
opposite ends, if I may so describe it, of this obscure pro- 
cess of formation. Papias shews us how our two first Gos- 
pels originated. Luke informs us how he traced back the 
different traditions that had come down to him, to their 
primitive source in the “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word,” and then combined and arranged them, in what he 
deemed the fittest order for the instruction of his contem- 
poraries. Scripture, in our sense of the word, as an autho- 
ritative writing, was of comparatively late origin in the 
Church. When it finally began to operate as a new ele- 
ment of ecclesiastical development, it arrested and consoli- 
dated divers streams of still fluent tradition, some retaining 
what others had dropped, and some omitting unaccountably 
what others still kept, and all differing very considerably 
in form and contents from each other. It may be possible 
to some extent to account for these diversities by the special 
purpose which the several writers had in view. A final 
selection was made out of this miscellaneous evangelical 
literature by the Church in the latter part of the second 
century, under circumstances to which I shall have pre- 
sently to allude. It does not at all follow that additions 
which are peculiar to one evangelist, and which evidently 
harmonize with his peculiar object—like the sections in 
Luke, referred to in the last lecture—are on that account 
alone to be regarded as unauthentic. The author may have 
received them through a channel of tradition which was 
not open to others, or which they did not care to explore. 
The broad, catholic spirit which distinguishes the parables 
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and discourses peculiar to Luke, would be naturally dis- 
tasteful to the Jewish Christians under whose influence 
some of the earliest historical memorials of Jesus must of 
course have been made; and Luke, therefore, though he 
stands alone in recording them, may really, after all, have 
given us some of the freshest and most striking examples 
of the characteristic teaching of Jesus. On the whole, then, 
in our three first Gospels we probably gain the nearest 
approach to the human life and working of the great 
Prophet of Nazareth, retraced through tradition and some 
written memoranda, when the Church had recovered breath 
and composure sufficient to look back on the past. 

In the third stage of development, the writers of the New 
Testament go back once more to the contemplation of the 
heavenly Christ, that inspired the first, fresh enthusiasm 
of the Church ; his history again receding into dim back- 
ground, or only those points of it—as in the fourth Gospel 
—hbeing selected and dwelt upon, which served to unfold, 
during his transient passage across this earthly scene, this 
more elevated conception of his person and work. The 
Synoptical Gospels, if not in their final, completed state, 
yet in their process of formation and their growing influence, 
connect as by a transition-link the extreme points of Chris- 
tian development within the limits of the New Testament. 
The main constituent elements of the Christian idea—Christ 
himself, his relation to humanity, and the conditions of 
admission into the spiritual world-——had now passed out of 
history and controversy into the region of high speculative 
thought. We have one phasis of this change—the Alexan- 
drine—in the Epistle to the Hebrews. We behold it in a 
still nobler, what we may justly regard its ultimate form, 
in the fourth Gospel. I call it ultimate, because it is evi- 
dent from the sublime repose of its pervading spirit, that 
for its author the harassing period of controversy was over 
and gone, and that his faith had found the solution of ear- 
lier doubts and foregoing conflicts in the discovery and 
realization of that grand cosmical unity which embraces all 
spiritual natures in a bond of sympathy and love. As the 
principle of development had thus visibly commenced, and 
as we know it went on through subsequent ages of the 
Church, and has never ceased to the present day—the ques- 
tion may be asked, Why in our received Scripture did it 
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stop with the fourth Gospel? What is the line which seems 
thus arbitrarily to cut off our Scripture from many beau- 
tiful Christian writings which followed it? In one word, 
what is the Canon, and why does it exist? This question 
is partly one of fact and partly of reason. As a fact, it is 
matter of history, that the heads of the Church towards 
the close of the second century, deeply impressed with the 
mischievous and disorganizing effects of the violent contro- 
versies which had raged for a hundred years and frustrated 
their design of consolidating a Catholic or universal Church, 
made an united effort to collect a body of writings which 
should give an authentic account of the origin and earliest 
promulgation of the religion, and form an ultimate standard 
of appeal for the settlement of all disputes among Chris- 
tians, relative to doctrine or practice. The critical tests of 
our modern learning were wholly unknown to the good and 
earnest men of that day; but there is every evidence, inter- 
nal and external, that they executed their task in good faith 
and with simplicity of purpose. The breadth of their spirit 
is shewn in the freedom with which they have admitted 
very different types of Christian opinion into their collec- 
tion ; and although they had obviously no critical faculty, 
they possessed that strong spiritual sense which enabled 
them to discriminate almost intuitively what was, and what 
was not, properly Christian; what did, and what did not, 
bring with it a genuine flavour of the apostolic age. Asa 
reason in the nature of things why the Canon should have 
been fixed when it was, we may remark, that it occurred 
at a time when the living development of primitive Chris- 
tianity seemed to have reached its natural limit, when the 
conflicting Jewish and Gentile elements by which it had 
been so long distracted were at length subdued and har- 
monized in the dominant feeling of Catholicism—while the 
Church was still free and unpatronized, even suffering and 
persecuted—before the hierarchal principles which marked 
the next century under Cyprian had had time to shew 
themselves—still more before the union of the Church with 
the State in the reign of Constantine would have subjected 
to just suspicion any collection of authoritative books put 
forth under such auspices. As it is, this body of writings, 
notwithstanding their various dates and often uncertain 
authorship, and the clear traces of legendary influence on 
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some of their narratives, stands out as an authentic witness 
to all time of the intense feeling and belief of the apostolic 
age, of the vivid faith with which it embraced the person 
and work of Christ—of the earliest bursting forth from its 
divine source of that irresistible flood of enthusiastic con- 
viction which swept away the time-honoured monuments 
of heathenism and prepared the soil for a new moral world. 

I have said the pervading idea of the New Testament is 
the expectation of an approaching crisis in the state of the 
world, involving a last judgment and a final separation of 
the evil and the good ; and that the books which compose 
it are the product and expression of that belief. No one, 
I think, who reads the New Testament in a candid and 
unbiassed spirit will dispute this statement. Take, for 
example, the Epistle of James, the most general and prac- 
tical in its tone of all the writings of the New Testament. 
At the close of exhortations that might suit any age, what 
do we find even here? These words: “ Be patient, brethren, 
unto the coming of the Lord; be patient, establish your 
hearts, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” Now, 
here occurs at first sight a serious difficulty—according to 
the ordinary interpretation of Scripture, an insuperable 
difficulty. This awful expectation on which the hopes and 
fears of the early Christians were so intently fixed, and 
which was the great means of their conversion to a holier 
life, was not fulfilled. Generations passed away. Year after 
year multitudes assembled in the churches on Easter eve, 
awaiting with breathless awe the sound of the last trumpet 
and the descent of the Lord from heaven. But still he came 
not. So that, as we learn from one of the latest of the 
books of the New Testament (2 Peter iii. 3), scoffers arose 
in the last days, who said, “ Where is the promise of his 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, al! things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” In 
the course of the third century, when Christianity, having 
shaken off the fervid enthusiasm which ushered it into 
being, began to take its place among the regular and perma- 
nent agencies of the world, we find treatises in circulation, 
of which it was the object to recal believers from their too 
sreat seclusion from secular affairs, and to encourage them 
to apply their higher principles to the state of things as it 
actually existed, and as, for an indefinite futurity, it was 
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likely to continue to be. This was a virtual admission that 
the expectation of the earliest believers had been founded, 
in one sense at least, on a delusion. 

How, then, are we to deal with this fact? For it affects 
the very foundation of the letter of the New Testament. 
The difficulty is to be solved by recognizing the distine- 
tion, which all historical development of necessity involves, 
between the inherent principle of a religion, its spiritual 
essence, and the outward form of conception and expression 
stamped on it by the circumstances of its origin and of its 
transmission from age to age. Religion affects the perma- 
nent elements of our nature, our affections, our moral sense, 
our yearning for inward peace, our aspirations after the 
infinite. These we may call the constants of humanity. 
The efficiency of a religion is derived from the intensity 
and steadiness of their action, as its purity consists in the 
perfection of the Divine Object to which they are directed. 
Both these ends are accomplished in Christianity by the 
reality—the living hold on the mind of believers—which 
it has given to things unseen, and the close personal rela- 
tionship which it has established between the human soul 
and the infinitely holy and loving Father of the universe. 
Christ's life, which is his gospel in action, his gospel proved 
possible, realizes for us the two great convictions on which 
all true religion must rest; the habitual sense of a living 
God and of our filial connection with Him, and the habitual 
cousciousness of our immortal destiny. Now, these two 
convictions imply a spiritual affection and determination 
of the constants of our nature, and may co-exist with every 
conceivable modification of intellectual development and 
doctrinal conception that is not at war with their own 
essential force. Nay, it is obvious (and the history of reli- 
gion shews it) that the conceptions through which these 
spiritual convictions can be brought home to a man’s inmost 
soul, through which he can grasp them as realities, must 
bear some detinite relation to his own intellectual culture 
and the state of contemporary opinion. A medium is needed 
to introduce them as a vital element into the mental atmo- 
sphere which he habitually breathes. The spiritual measure 
of a man is one thing; the intellectual, another. Of two 
men, not he who has the most correct and enlarged com- 
prehension of the moral and physical relations of the uni- 
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verse, is the most religious ; but he who has the most vivid 
and constant sense of his own personal relation to the great 
invisible Author, Governor and Judge of his immortal soul. 

And now, just consider the circumstances under which 
Jesus Christ came into the world—in other words, the social 
conditions under which the problem of man’s spiritual re- 
demption had to be worked out. The whole mental atmo- 
sphere of the age into which he was born was charged 
with elements of belief which had penetrated deeply into 
the popular persuasion both of the Jewish and the Gentile 
world. In the Jewish and Gentile world alike there had 
been a course of spiritual training and preparation running 
on in parallel lines for centuries. The warnings and pro- 
mises of old Hebrew prophets, and the dimmer announce- 
ments, with less perfect insight, of a grand providential 
retribution which issued from ancient oracles in Phrygia, 
met and mingled in Alexandria, the prolific womb of the 
determining influences of human thought for the future 
civilization of the world. It was here that the Greek version 
of the Old Testament opened the spiritual depths of the 
Law and the Prophets to the searching eye of Greek phi- 
losophers. Here too the lighter literature which satisfied 
the wants and moulded the opinions of the multitude had 
its source. And it must be remembered that for centuries 
the book-trade of the world had its seat in Alexandria. It 
was to the Greek reading public of those days what Leipsic 
is now to Germany (or perhaps, considering the popular 
character of many of its productions, we might also say— 
making due allowance for the great difference between books 
multiplied by the press and books transcribed by the hand 
—what Mudie is in our day to the readers of Great Britain 
and Ireland). It was from Alexandria that the Sibylline 
verses, heathen in their nucleus and connected probably in 
their origin with the worship of Apollo in Asia Minor, and 
then successively interpolated with Jewish and Christian 
additions, were widely circulated through every part of the 
Greco-Roman world, prepared the way for the preaching 
of Paul and the directer influence of Hebrew prophecy, and 
diffused through the heathen public that strong expectation 
of an approaching crisis in the state of the world, which 
gave the Christian preachers an immediate hold on pre- 


viously developed belief, and enabled them to find a ready 
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sympathy and answering conviction. The form of this ex 
pectation was determined by the popular traditions of the 
age, Jewish and Gentile ; but it involved an essential truth 
that has its root in the eternal order of the moral govern- 
ment of the universe, and was justified by the profound 
corruption and enormous wickedness of the existing civili- 
zation. Such was the belief deeply pervading society, which 
met the religion of Jesus when it went forth on its mission 
of spiritual regeneration. He brought to it from his pious 
home and the devout influences of his childhood and his 
youth, the hereditary trust of his fathers, consecrated by the 
venerable words of prophets and psalmists, that a kingdom 
of God must be at hand to redress the wrongs and assuage 
the sufferings of humanity, and the solemn consciousness, 
which strengthened in him as he advanced deeper into his 
work, that he had been summoned by God to bring on to 
its final issue the grand retributory scheme of Divine Pro- 
vidence. It was through the force of deep-rooted beliefs 
that he got at the hearts of his contemporaries. Such was 
the spiritual instrumentality by which God had appointed 
him to accomplish his work. This it was which brought 
him into contact with actual realities. No other was open 
to him, except through a stupendous miracle that would 
have unmade the whole mind of the age, and swept away 
at a stroke beliefs that were the solid deposit of the slow 
accretions of centuries. But here—to recur again to what 
I have already remarked—we must distinguish between the 
form of a belief, its outward doctrinal envelopment, and the 
essential truth which it involves. Christ nowhere lays stress 
on the mere form of his teaching ; he is never doctrinal, in 
the modern sense of that word. He professes not to know 
how and when the Father will work out his purposes. “ Of 
that day and hour,” he says, “knoweth no man; no, not 
the angels which are in heaven; neither the Son, but the 
Father.” What is eternal and unchanging in his words, 
what came to him direct from God, is that which underlies 
all these forms of Jewish conception—his profound con- 
sciousness of the personal, the filial relationship of the 
human soul to the Father-God; of the close moral sympathy 
between God and man; of the necessity to this peaceful 
intercourse with God, of a heart purged from all malignity 
and hypocrisy, purified to its inmost depths by penitence 
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and humility, by faith and love; of the glory of self-sacrifice 
in the cause of truth and justice and humanity; of the 
permanence and inherent grandeur of things spiritual ; and 
of the final translation of the virtuous to an everlasting 
communion with God, when things seen and temporal have 
passed away. And these truths were not words only in 
Christ. They were his life. They were the substance of 
his moral being ; the deep substratum in which the words 
and actions that made up his occasional intercourse with 
the Jews of his own day, and are recorded in our Gospels, 
had their vital root. This holy life left behind it an intense 
conviction—by whatever means we may suppose Providence 
to have produced that conviction—that its spiritual rela- 
tions with the world were not interrupted by death, and 
that through the worldly ignominy of the cross it had passed 
to new power and glory and blessedness in heaven. Such 
was the impression which that life and death, coming into 
contact with the pre-existing beliefs of the age, left perma- 
nently on the spiritual consciousness of humanity, and which 
marks a crisis in the history of our planet by breathing a 
new and more powerful influence into its moral develop- 
ment. Of the earliest effects of that impression, till it had 
fixed itself among the permanent conditions of human pro- 
gress, we have a record in the New Testament, blended with 
the strong belief which then possessed the most religious 
portion of society, that a solemn judgment was awaiting 
the accumulated iniquities of mankind ; and we can trace 
the working of that impression through three successive 
stages of development in our extant books. In the Apoca 

lypse and the oldest portions of Matthew, we observe its 
effect on the Jewish mind and the Jewish form that it took. 
In the Epistles of Paul—with a reflected light from the 
same source in the writings which bear the name of Luke— 
we have evidence of the sharp conflicts of opinion, of con- 
servative with progressive tendencies, which ensued on the 
first attempt to carry the gospel beyond the limits of Judaism 
into the heathen world. Lastly, in those most beautiful 
writings which have come down to us under the name of 
John, and which, however deeply impregnated by the phi- 
losophical ideas of their age, may possibly have been first 
stimulated into existence by the reminiscences of his ex- 
treme old age, we see how the religion of faith and love 
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finally triumphed over ail earlier antagonisms, and reached 
at length its equilibrium of central repose ; how the nar- 
rowness of Judaism and the hardness of controversy were 
lost and dissolved in the consciousness of the higher unity 
which embraces all spiritual natures—man and Christ and 
God—in one comprehensive bond of moral sympathy and 
love. 

It will be felt by those to whom this view of the pro- 
gressive development of our New Testament literature has 
been presented for the first time, that we are thus deprived 
of the distinctive benefit of a Scripture as usually under- 
stood ; that instead of being referred to a definite rule of 
faith and practice authoritatively conveyed to us, we have 
to compare the statements of different writers at variance 
with one another, and all deeply tinged with the temporary 
beliefs and feelings of their own age, and are thrown in the 
last instance on our own spiritual sense for the discrimi- 
nation of what is human and what is divine. But the 
difficulty is more apparent than real. At least it applies 
as much to the old theory as the new. Has the most rigid 
faith in the verbal authority of Scripture succeeded, after 
the repeated attempts of three hundred years, in bringing 
men to anagreement as to what is fundamental in Christian 
doctrine? Have sects increased or diminished under this 
system? What is really divine, what is a true breathing 
of the Spirit of God, in the words of Christ and his apostles, 
carries with it its own witness to the heart and conscience 
of man. Noearnest, devout spirit, intent on truth and self- 
surrendered to God, ever finally missed or mistook it. The 
wise and good in all ages of the Church have found it 
through the ever-varying media of their creeds and their 
philosophical theories. In the simple religion of holiness 
and love as the one thing needful, Baxter and Wesley found 
repose at last from the strife and controversy in which they 
had been involved through life. Whatever lives in human- 
ity must grow; and there can be no growth without change 
and progressive development. Christianity was not given to 
the intellect of man as a perfect type of doctrine, rounded 
off and complete, unsusceptible of addition or subtraction 
(in which case it must have remained for ever.in the high 
regions of abstract speculation, far aloof from the wants 
and the capacities of the great mass of human beings) ; but 
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it was cast into the soil of our ordinary humanity, as a 
seed, full of procreant life and power, which struck root in 
what I have described as the constants of our nature ; and 
gathering to itself and permeating with its spirit all the 
associated beliefs and ideas of the age, wherever they were 
not destructive of its own deep life, has shot up from age 
to age in endless forms of doctrinal conception—sometimes, 
it is true, darkened and perverted by too close an inter- 
mixture with the ideas of the time, yet ever with marvellous 
power of internal expansion and refinement and of self- 
adjustment to the altered conditions, intellectual and social, 
of our human world. No one, I think, can contemplate 
this great fact, all that led to it, all that it implies, and all 
to which it points, without beholding the entire history of 
the world in a religious light ; without a solemn conscious- 
ness of the high Providence which from the first has been 
directing the seeming accidents and chances of our mortal 
lot, and is shaping all events to the training of our race for 
a higher destiny than we are yet able to conceive. 

It is true, this view of the Scriptures must introduce 
considerable change in the modes of religious agency. Less 
efficacy will be attached to the mere distribution of Bibles, 
as if outward contact with a book must be followed by some 
magical change on the human soul. To a hardened and 
carnal nature, the word of God is a sealed book. He can- 
not open it. He cannot read in it. The spirit of Christ 
breathed on him by the living voice of a brother man, must 
first soften and purify and enlighten his heart, before the 
word of Christ can become a blessing to him. The spirit 
is before the word. The missionary must precede the Bible. 
Even with Christians, with those who justly revere the 
Bible as the best of books, more selection should be exer- 
cised than is usual, for its profitable reading in the public 
services of religion. What we may call its golden passages, 
passages through which the spirit of the Living God streams 
directly into the human soul, should be gathered by the 
consenting voice and authority of devout and thoughtful 
men into a recognized Anthology or Christomalhy for the 
use of the Church in its public worship; while its history 
and the other elements of its multifarious literature, in- 
valuable as an illustration of the religion imbedded in 
them, instead of being introduced into devotional services, 
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where their intrusion is often felt to be unseasonable, should 
be reserved for didactic and critical exposition in lectures 
specially devoted to the purpose, such as are becoming more 
and more a necessity to a thorough and rational instruction 
in religion. Much might be said on both these last topies. 
I have only time to allude to them here, as changes that 
must eventually follow the wider diffusion of the views 
respecting Scripture which I have now ventured to express, 
and which I believe to be founded in truth. 

But the most important result which I anticipate from 
the prevalence of these views, is the greater breadth and 
catholicity of spirit that must accompany them. The whole 
texture of the New Testament is a standing protest against 
the narrow dogmatism of our day. The authors of its seve- 
ral books were scarcely less divided from each other on 
several important points of doctrine than we are now. But 
they were all alike faithful and earnest followers of Jesus 
Christ. They all alike helped to build up his church ; and 
their words, one in spirit, though differing in conception, 
have found a common receptacle in the venerable book, 
which is still to all of us, in the midst of our conflicting 
creeds, the source of our highest motives and most precious 
consolations. If this book teaches us anything with cer- 
tainty, it is, that nothing is fundamental but the spirit of 
Christ himself, the spirit of love and holiness, of self-sacri- 
fice for others’ good, of unbounded confidence in God, and 
of firm trust in the immortal destinies of the human soul. 
It is by the spirit of Christ that we must interpret the words 
of Christ. This alone can open to us their inward meaning 
and draw out their secret power. When the spirit of Christ 
has vanquished the spirit of sect, men will not indeed be- 
come indifferent to opinions—for every religious man, like 
Peter and Paul and John, will try to make his own as clear 
and definite to himself as possible; but they will cease to 
wrangle about them. They will regard them as something 
belonging to the individual, something amenable to the 
silent tribunal within his own breast, but, if his life be 
loving and pure, in no wise affecting his amicable relations 
with the Church and the world. These are trite and obvious 
truths. But how little are they felt and acted on! The 
greatest Reformation has yet to come; and it will come, 
not like the first, with the substitution of the despotism of 
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a book for the despotism of a priest, but with the substitu- 
tion for a book of the living spirit which produced the 
book ; with the substitution for a noisy battle-field of blind 
and ignorant combatants darkened over by the clouds of 
prejudice and fear, of a wide and well-cultivated garden, 
blooming with the products of united Christian energy and 
bright with the genial sunshine of Christian love. 
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THERE are many signs that educated Englishmen gene- 
rally are growing daily more alive to the fact that the 
thinker and student of modern wisdom must make himself 
acquainted with German thought. The present position of 
this he can understand only as he studies the great leaders 
of it who lived during the last half of the preceding and 
the first half of the present century. Nay, more; the 
Germans themselves confess that there are many veins of 
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truth in the works of their great leaders of this period still 
waiting to be worked. Lessing, Kant, Herder and Goethe, 
are still marching at the head of German thought in many 
fields. The present is for the Fatherland of Thought the 
age of Epigoni. 

In art, Goethe, without doubt, best deserves reverent 
study; in metaphysics, with all his faults, Kant will yield 
the richest harvest for labour bestowed on this ungrateful 
soil; in the studium humanitatis, which with him is seientia 
rerum divinarum et humenarum, including anthropology 
and theology in the widest sense, Herder was and still is 
one of the greatest teachers, and not least for the reason 
that he communicates his spirit as well as his doctrine to 
his disciples. Accordingly we set to work with the hope 
that others may be glad to share with us the pleasure and 
profit of an examination of Herder’s sixty volumes, for the 
purpose of getting acquainted with his theology especially. 
And because Herder’s idea was that this science is the most 
human of all sciences, and the ideal theologian the most 
truly a man of all men, we must needs introduce a view of 
his theology with a glance at him as a man. 

Jean Paul Richter with his uncommon wisdom saw that 
two exclamations of Herder’s were profound revelations of 
the deep places of his personal history: “Would that I 
had been born in the Middle Ages!” “If I might only 
see a ghost!” The man who gave utterance to these wishes 
had as historian sketched the history of the Middle Ages 
in darker lines than any of Gibbon’s, and in metaphysics 
was in greater accord with Hume than Kant, and in psy- 
chology was a physiologist. In few men’s natures have so 
many conflicting elements been present as met in Herder’s : 
thoughts and affections, strong clingings to the old and 
restless tendencies towards the new, a passion for improve- 
ment and a dread of innovation. As historian, he wrote 
bitter things against Christianity ; as poet and Christian, 
he loved it with the fervour of a woman; as a lover of 
science, he studied physiology as the key to psychology ; as 
husband, father, pastor, he cried for light to assure and 
guide him in that atmosphere in which the lights of science 
cannot live. His writings present him in conflict with 
nearly every class of students of his time, not from ignoble 
quarrelsomeness, but from the rich fulness, the fine sen- 
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sitiveness and grand breadth of his nature. He felt with 
such rare sympathy the truth of all error and the error of 
all truth, that he could not agree with even those who were 
most nearly one with him. Nay, he was bound, such was 
his nature, to contradict and condemn himself. It was his 
painful lot too to take an undue share in that unhappy 
war which has always been laying waste the friendships of 
society—the war of theologies. Like his great friend and, 
in some senses, master, Lessing, he was attacked by turn, 
or at once, by the Orthodox, the Rationalists and the 
Pietists, and by every section of these three parties. Think, 
too, that he who was the apostle of humanity and the 
humanities found himself in the office of a Lutheran clergy- 
man in the days of Pastor Goeze! As great an enthusiast of 
the classics as Winckelmann or Goethe, as devoted a lover 
of ballads and romances, with their heathen morality, as 
Sir Walter Scott, a greater believer than Sir William 
Jones in the presence of divine revelation in the sacred 
writings of Egypt, India, Persia and China, finding in 
Shakespeare a bible for this age, reading the book of nature 
and history with the profound conviction that he is at the 
source of all words of God,—could the Augsburg Confession 
and the duties of a Lutheran pastor sit lightly upon him? 
We see here a fruitful source of unhappiness, and, if he 
will raise his office to the height whither he himself has 
climbed, of Herculean labour, for which, perhaps, he is not 
built. We have here, therefore, a life of struggle. Of Her- 
der, certainly not less than Goethe, we should be inclined 
to say, Voila un homme qua aeu d grands chagrins! It 
has a deeper meaning than appears on the surface, when 
Herder heads a chapter on Symbolische Biicher with the 
line, “The brave man struggling in the storms of fate.” 
Johann Gottfried von Herder was born at Mohrungen, a 
small town in East Prussia, August 25, 1744. His parents 
were poor, industrious, godly people. His father was by 
trade a weaver, but had left that calling to become the 
master of an elementary girls’ school and the precentor and 
verger of the Polish church in Mohrungen. His mother was 
the daughter of a shoeing-smith. Young Gottfried attended 
the school of the town, in which were taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the elements of Latin, a smattering of Greek, 
some history and geography ; all by the help of the cane, 
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and under the impression that memory is the only faculty 
with which schools have to deal. In a word, the school 
was of the “Hinterschlag” type. Happily, young Herder 
could educate himself. He was a quick, sensitive, ima- 
ginative lad, with a very wolf’s hunger for knowledge. But 
he ever found it hard to forgive the wrongs of his school 
life, and could think of his masters only as “ pious tigers.” 
At the age of sixteen, the Dean of Mohrungen, one Trescho, 
an ascetic and Pietist, took him into his house as his famu- 
Jus, not with a view to the boy's benefit, but for the help 
he could render him in copying manuscripts for the press. 
This pietistic, hypochondriae pastor got what he could out 
of his young faimulus’s skill in penmanship, and did what 
he could to discourage his ambition to become a scholar. 
In spite of this cold water on the youth’s passion for wis- 
dom, in spite too of the poverty of his parents and the 
horrors of the “Great Frederick’s” conscriptions, he got 
away from his Egypt into his Promised Land of Kénigsberg 
University. A regiment of Russian soldiers, returning from 
the Seven Years’ War, were quartered in those days at poor 
Mohrungen. ‘Their surgeon was a visitor at Trescho’s, and 
was taken with young Herder’s appearance. He asked 
questions, and discovered that the boy could put into Latin 
for him a medical essay. At once the offer was made and 
accepted, that Herder should accompany the surgeon to 
Konigsberg, study medicine at the University, help him 
with his essay, and get cured of a fistulous eye with which 
he was afilicted. But, alas! at the first surgical operation 
he attended, the poor sensitive vouth fainted, and the very 
idea of witnessing a second was more than his highly- 
strung nerves could bear. 

In a moment all his high hopes were dashed. Utterly 
forlorn, he was wandering the streets of Konigsberg when 
an old schoolfellow met him. The brave friend urged him 
to enter himself as a studiosus theologie. But with ten 
thaler in his pocket? Yes. He matriculated. The assist- 
ance of his friend and a few gifts from Mohrungen helped 
him to keep body and soul together. Often for days in suc- 
cession he lived on bread and water. But by degrees he got 
work, writing for the Kénigsberg newspaper. And he had 
not been in the University a year when he was appointed 
teacher in the Grammar-school there. 
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Of his friends in Konigsberg two only can be mentioned 
here. They were Kant and Hamann. Hamann was deeply 
impregnated with Rousseau’s disgust with civilization and 
passion for nature ; but at the same time he was a strictly 
moral and deeply religious, even pietistic, man. Together 
with religious mysticism he combined that great intellectual 
boldness which is so often found in mystics. The “ Magus 
of the North,” however, hated and scorned the prevalent 
rationalism of his day. He loved Shakespeare, but his book 
was the Bible. By natural gifts and religions and intellec- 
tual history, he lived in intimate fellowship with the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. Goethe thinks that the great 
underlying principle of all Hamann’s thinking is, that every- 
thing a man does or says must spring from tle combined 
exertion of all his faculties: the production of one faculty 
—of a divided nature—is to be reprobated. The prophets 
of the Old Testament were men acting and speaking with 
the whole energies of their natures combined. Herder 
hardly acquired this peculiarity from either the Hebrew 
prophets or Hamann. It was natural to him as to others 
like him. But his love of Hamann and the Old Testament 
nourished the peculiarity, and is explained by it. Herder 
does not always equally exhibit this characteristic. In his 
earlier works it is more predominant than in his later. 
But his life through, the keen steel of his intellect will glow 
and burn with the heat of his heart. He cannot help the 
light of his imagination playing bewilderingly about the 
path of an argument. His very style betrays him. Poetry 
breaks up and mars his prose. He argues with his feelings 
and feels with his syllogisms. In all this, Hamann and 
Herder were brothers. And they were not alone in that 
Sturm und Drang period of German literature. 

How unlike both Hamann and Herder was the Konigs- 
berg philosopher, Kant! Yet his influence over young 
Herder was considerable. The great thoughts of the phi- 
losopher aroused and fired the susceptible mind of his 
pupil. Some of them he converted into poems. The tvo 
metaphysical ones he escaped from by rushing into the 
fields and woods. Kant recognized his abilities ; and one 
morning read aloud in the auditerivm lis poetical version 
of the lecture of the day before. But it was Kant’s phy- 
sical, rather than his metaphysical, theories that found most 
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congenial soil in Herder’s mind. The greatest benefit Kant 
conferred on him, next to opening his mind to large views 
of nature, was introducing him to English and Scotch phi- 
losophers. His life through, Berkeley, Hume, Shaftes- 
bury, remained his favourite philosophers. While Kant was 
making him acquainted with our philosophical country- 
men, Hamann inspired him with an unbounded admiration 
of our poets, above all Shakespeare. 

After two years’ stay in Konigsberg, in the autumn of 
1764, Herder received a call to become collaborator in the 
collegiate school of Riga. With his introduction to this 
position commenced one of the trials that subsequently 
annoyed and distressed him at every turn of his life. The 
clergy of Riga, like the clergy elsewhere, distrusted his 
orthodoxy and threw obstacles in his path. But in spite 
of them he won general and deep esteem. In 1767, he was 
invited to the post of Rector of a school in St. Petersburg. 
The good people of Riga, however, were not inclined to 
part with him. They founded for him a co-pastorate as an 
addition to his work and income. As teacher and pastor, 
he lived in Riga until June, 1769. 

In May of this year he suddenly resigned his offices. 
The suddenness of his resignation, together with the fact 
that no one knew whither he was going, created a great 
deal of speculation and slander. It was in those days a 
most strange occurrence for a pastor to throw up one charge 
before he had secured another. Herder’s enemies, his ortho- 
dox brethren, shook their heads, and intimated that he had 
wholly deserted his sacred calling, for which, they had all 
along known, he had no aptness and no love. From their 
point of view, they were not far wrong. Herder’s letters 
shew that the clerical office as it then was, was as unsuit- 
able a position for him as could very well be invented. Yet, 
from his point of view, it might be converted into one 
most fitted for the exercise of his talents and tastes. Ina 
letter to his old friend and professor, Kant, he has been 
expressing the satisfaction with which he follows the hu- 
manisin of Montaigne, Pope, Hume and Shaftesbury, and 
his dissatisfaction with some of Kant’s hypotheses and 
proofs, especially where they touch on what is human ; and 
then goes on, in a sentence which tells us how he regarded 
the pastoral office, to say : 
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“Since I assumed the clerical profession for no other reason 
than because I knew, and see still more clearly by daily experi- 
ence, that in the present condition of our civil constitution it is 
from this position that culture and intelligence can be best brought 
home to that respected portion of our people which we call the 
populace,—this human philosophy is my fondest occupation.” 

This passage is most interesting, as shewing the motives 
that induced Herder to become a pastor. However often 
afterwards he might have doubts as to the educational 
value of his calling, the purity and nobility of the end he 
had in view when he entered upon it cannot be questioned. 
Did not the Hebrew prophets often lose heart in their work? 
The following passages from Herder’s correspondence in 
Riga, rightly viewed, simply reveal the honesty and true 
manliness of his heart, together with the difficulties of his 
human lot : 

“Do not envy me my Greek Muses: they are poor maids, who 
were probably never quite favourable to me, and since I have 
become pastor, threaten to grow more and more unfaithful. One 
could searcely believe how much a man’s head may be turned 
by clerical bands. Since miserable school work and too serious 
ecclesiastical duties make havoc of me, against my will I have 
acquired such a wrinkle of seriousness that I get quite con- 
cerned for all my fun.” 

To Nicolai: 
“Would to God I could live near to you, whether as pastor 
‘layman, and enjoy the society of the men of taste in Berlin.” 


To another friend : 

“The place where I live, my profession, my work, the people 
whom I meet, everything is distasteful to me, and nothing seems 
to me more inexplicable than that I have in some way chained 
myself to Riga by my noble clerical profession.” 

To Nicolai again : 

“ Lessing would never have been the man he is, if he had 
been shut up in the pent-up atmosphere of a small town, to say 
nothing of a study, and been obliged to hatch insects and what 
not in the wrinkle of his spirit. And, my God, what profession 
brings wrinkles and furrows more quickly than the clerical ? 
Even Spalding, even your Resewitz,—name whom you like, the 
wrinkle is there, the serious official mien is on the face of the 
whole author! And, misery, the preacher’s wrinkle is worse 
than the academic.” 
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True son of nature, devout worshiper of Apollo, how 
touching is his dread of wrinkles—especially mental wrin- 
kles! Physical and mental powers and manifestations are 
to him so closely akin, that the sad trial he bore in his 
fistulous eye assumes a painfulness it would not have had 
in ordinary men. But that trial will come before us again. 

We cannot stay to do more than mention the two works 
which Herder published while at Riga. These were the 
Fraygmente zur deutschen Literatur and the Kritische Walder. 
They at once ranked him with the great men of his day, 
and won for him name and fame, but also a storm of op- 
position and abuse. We need only say here, that Lessing 
wrote, “Herder is the only man who would repay me for 
bringing out iny whole stock of musty learning ;’ and 
again, “ When I write anything, my first question is, What 
will Herder say to it?” 

The sermons preached at Riga are true to the one great 
aim of his life—to reduce all religious beliefs and practices 
to great human necessities. The three that are preserved 
are on Prayer, the Divinity and Use of the Bible, and his 
Ministry at Riga, this last being his farewell sermon. A 
comparison of them with his letters and unexecuted literary 
schemes of the same period, reveals a free use of the prin- 
ciple of “accommodation.” To avoid causing offence to the 
weak, and giving his enemies the weapons against him they 
were eager to catch at, he kept much back, and by his 
phraseology to a certain extent misled the simple and 
illuded the captious. How the responsibility of this un- 
happy defect is to be divided between him and his age, 
fortunately we have not to decide. 

Having got free of the uncongenial labours of his school 
and pulpit, his six weeks’ voyage from Riga to Nantes 
weted on him like a second deliverance from Egypt. The 
spirit of the wide world of waters descended upon him. 
His journal of those weeks should be read, as it was written, 
in the feeling of Byron’s fine lines : 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.” 


What retreats into the desert have been to great religious 
workers before they entered on their mission, this retreat 
into the ocean was to Herder, the apostle of humanity. 
The journal he then kept is a truly astonishing production. 
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We find there a view of the world and a plan of life with 
much of the infinitude of the sea about them. There is 
the record of deep glimpses into the nature of man, and the 
creat revelation of it, literature. Owing to these glimpses, 
Herder is the greatest of all literary interpreters, and his 
countrymen can lay claim to rank with him in this respect 
because they have followed in his track. The great prin- 
ciple that man is a child of the elements and influences 
amidst which he lives, and that his literature is the reflec- 
tion of his individual nature, was first clearly seen and 
applied by Herder, and to his mind it was most clearly 
revealed on this sea voyage. We also get insight into 
Herder’s own nature as we read this journal. He reviews 
his past life, not sparing himself. One sentence especially 
concerns us. He resolves to be a preacher of humanity, 
and to seek in the bible “religion and virtue, examples 
and blessings, which are for us,” to become a “preacher of 
the virtue of owr age.” 

Having arrived at Nantes, he studied the French lan- 
cuave there four months, and then went on to Paris. Here 
he made the acquaintance of Arnauld, Diderot, Thomas, 
d'Alembert probably, and other noted men. The following 
quotation from some Observations on the French Theatre 
which he made at that time, are not without meaning in 
reference to himself and his time: 

“What school of morals better than the theatre is there in 
the world? Here, where vices and virtues, fools and villains, 
good men and heroes, appear in person, portraiture, life, action, 
history, for the eye, ear, soul! Tlusion! O what could be more 
useful than to give more illusion to the theatre?) Whoever does 
that works for the human race. Go into the theatre, expect a 
Tartufe, a Zaire! Then go to church and expect a frosty ser 
mon; then go to mass and expect to hear nothing, and to see 
what you have always seen; then go to the tomb of St. Gene- 
vieve, and fall down and recount her caricature virtues. Where 
have you anything more? Will a time come when cloisters and 
pulpits will be destroyed, and the theatre be purified and brought 
to perfection of illusion / 

During his stay in Paris, he was invited to become 
travelling tutor and chaplain to the son of the Prince 
Bishop of Eutin. He accepted the invitation, spent some 
months at Eutin, won the esteem of the little court, tlre 
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dislike of the clergy, and the charge of Socinianism. He 
attended the Prince on a tour into South Germany, calling 
at Darmstadt, where he met his future wife, Marie Caroline 
Flachsland, and finally separated from the Prince at Stras- 
burg. Here he spent six months, writing, reading with 
Goethe, suffering agonies under fruitless operations on his 
eye, and alternately raptures and torments from his love 
for Friulein Flachsland. Readers of Goethe are familiar 
with the famous description of Herder that is found in 
Aus meinem Leben. It is a fine picture, but it is not all 
Wahrheit, and must be read under the correction of con- 
temporary correspondence. Herder introduced Goethe to 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Swift,—a favourite author of Herder’s,— 
Shakespeare, Homer and Plato. Goethe's famous critique 
of Hamlet in the last instance dates back to Herder, and 
his praise of the Vicar of Wakefield was anticipated in 
Herder’s letters to his affianced bride. 

In February, 1770, Herder was offered the post of Court 
preacher and Consistorialrath at Biickeburg, the residence 
of the Count of Schaumburg-Lippe, with “ full freedom to 
teach in theology what you think.” The five years he spent 
at Biickeburg form a distinct chapter in his history as a 
man and theologian. 

He had made a name as a critic and literary man. But 
his fame began considerably to belie him. His troubles at 
Strasburg, the great change that was coming over the whole 
mind of Germany, bringing in the Sturm wad Drang period, 
with its deeper feeling and greater earnestness, his own 
desire to find the work of his life, converted him into a more 
deeply religious man, and led him to devote himself, with 
his characteristic abandon, to theology and his clerical pro- 
fession. This change is evident in his correspondence and 
published works ; though in the correspondence there are 
expressions of disgust with his pastoral duties, and frequent 
outbreaks of a bitter philosophy rather Stoical than Chris- 
tian. The Count had invited him to Biickeburg for his 
literary qualities, and wished him to let his clerical work 
go. The Count, too, was a soldier, a tyrannical governor, 
without any ideality or enthusiasm. He was the only man 
with whom Herder could associate on equal terms. Hence 
all Herder’s hopes and aims in accepting this position were 
bitterly disappointed. His first year in Biickeberg was as 
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lonely, dark and hopeless, as could well be. The Count 
was disappointed in him and he in the Count. The people 
of the town could not understand his sermons. He could 
not improve the schools for want of money. But by and 
by his lot grew less burdensome. His sermons won for 
him a devoted disciple in the Countess. She had been 
educated by the Pietists, and modified Herder’s feelings 
towards them. He began to write his sermons with her in 
his mind’s eye. No doubt they thereby assumed a some- 
what more mystical and less rationalistic tone. Still he 
was not fundamentally untrue to his position. And the 
result of his teaching was, that the pietistic Countess saw 
her theological creed daily growing beautifully less, and 
certainly gave up the methodistical elements of her Pietism. 
His position was further rendered less intolerable by his 
marriage and the growing confidence of the Count. 

The work most characteristic of this period is the Ae/teste 
Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts. It is a true child of this 
wild, strong period of German literature. Goethe (Biogra- 
phische Einzelnheit i, 5 June, 1774) gives the best brief 
account of it : 


“T retained my letter to send you your portion (of Herder’s 
book) over the sea, but I am unable. It is such a mystical wide 
beaming whole, a revolving world, alive in the wealth of its 
intertwining branches, so that no sketch on another scale can 
give any idea of this gigantic thing, nor can a faithful silhouette 
of individual parts produce a melodious sympathetic echo of it 
in the soul. He has gone down into the depths of his feeling 
and turned up all the high and holy power of simple nature, 
and led it forth from the creation over the wide world, now as 
in the song of twilight dawn and summer lightning, and then 
again as in the rosy morn of smiling Orphie music. But first he 
swept away, with fire and brimstone and deluge, the infamous 
brood of modern spirits, Deists and Atheists, Philologists, Text- 
amenders, Orientalists and the like.” 


In examining Herder’s theology, the exceptional, wild, 
immeasurable character of this period must ever be remem- 
bered. With Lessing and Goethe, he had acquired a bound- 
less contempt for the shallow Rationalism that was then 
prevalent. Socinian interpretations of the fourth Gospel, 
Deistic religion and morality, unhistorical explanations of 
biblical miracles, the whole spirit of the time shallow, un- 
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faithful to history, with no insight into other times, and no 
genuine taste for poetry, filled him with righteous indig- 
nation. Like everything in those years, his revolt was into 
the opposite extreme ; and his language must not be in- 
terpreted prosaically. 

In 1772, Herder became acquainted with the great clas- 
sical scholar Heyne, and visited him at Gottingen. And 
from that time efforts were incessant to get Herder to 
Gottingen. Towards the end of 1775, more decisive steps 
were taken; but the negociations dragged on through the 
next year, and were then broken off by the call to Wei- 
mar. These negociations were to Herder of a most annoy- 
ing kind. Orthodox men about the king, our George IIL, 
had created in the royal mind doubts as to Herder’s ortho- 
doxy. In consequence of this, he received an invitation to 
a theological chair and the University pulpit in Gottingen 
on condition that he would evince his theological soundness 
in an examination or colloguivm. For a long time he pro- 
tested indignantly against the suspicions of his heterodoxy. 
He urged that the authorship of a system of divinity was 
no proof of orthodoxy. He claimed to be treated according 
to “the laws of Germany.” 


“ Whoever assents to the Confessions of Germany must be 
deemed orthodox until the contrary has been proved ; and let 
them prove this of me. I will shew them that I can assent to 
symbolical books with heart and mouth; which many cannot do.” 


Two years after the date of this letter, Herder dealt with 
this question of subscription in his Provinzial-bldtter. He 
holds that the creeds arose out of temporary necessities, 
and are expressions of temporary forms of belief, and that 
no man can reasonably consider them to be rules of thought 
and faith. They indicate the spirit of a church, but must 
he always applied as their authors would apply them under 
the altered circumstances of the present. They are also 
political insignia and monuments of bygone conflicts and 
victories. When he wrote these letters, he was opposed to 
any revision or abrogation of the Confessions. Later in his 
life he thought otherwise. 

In the autumn of 1776, Herder entered on his duties as 
Court preacher, Consistorialrath and General Superinten- 
dent in Weimar, whither the Grand Duke, at Coethe’s 
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instigation, had invited him. As so many times before, 
so again, his reputation for heterodoxy and the influence of 
the clergy prepared for him a disheartening and annoying 
introduction to his new work. His church had been some 
time without a pastor; and instead of coming back to wel- 
come him, the flock that should have been his, soneht per- 
mission from the authorities to continue under the care of 
the pastors whose ministry they had attended during the 
interregnum. The result was that they had to be driven 
under Herder’s care, by command from the Government. 
As it was with his congregation, so was it in the consis 
torium. He was alone, and opposed on all points by his 
colleagues. That he should devote himself as he did to the 
improvement of the ecclesiastical and educational condition 
of the town and duchy of Weimar, is one of the noble traits 
of his character. We must remember, however, that the 
reigning family, with Goethe, Wieland and many other 
enlightened men, were his warm supporters. 

Unhappily, Herder’s letters to Goethe with reference to 
his removal from Biickebure to Weimar have been lost : 
Goethe's to Herder, however, remain, and we must quote a 
few passages from them 

‘| have spoken well of your political prudence in spiritual 
matters ; for the Duke is fully determined to have no clerical 


squabbles as to orthodoxy and the devil. 

A few days afterwards : 

“ Dear brother, give me the name of only a single theologian 
who has a reputation for orthodoxy, and is you friend, and will 
give you a good word if he is applied to.” 

Then follows a most amusing poetical epistle announcing 
Herder’s call to Weimar. What would the eood under- 
shepherds of Herder's diocese have said had they known 
that Goethe hailed their superintendent as the Messiah 
who was coming to Weimar, riding, not on one ass, but on 
a liundred and fifty (the subordinate pastors themselves) ? 
Wieland, writing to Merck, repeated Goethe’s joke. “The 
Messiah, Herder, will make his entry here on Palm Sunday 
on 150 asses.” A few weeks later, having asked Herder to 
come as soon as he liked, Goethe writes: 


“You will find some good folks here who will receive you 
with open arimns. You need only be what you are: that is 
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policy (Politik) here at present. N.B. The common people fear 
they will not understand you: therefore be simple in your first 
sermon. Tell them the most commonplace things in your man- 
ner ; and then you have won them. The clergy are all a hope- 
less set. Still the younger of them are not dead against you.” 


About the time of his removal to Weimar he shook off 
much of the intemperate, mystical anti-rationalism and the 
vague semi-orthodoxy, that may have done him honour as 
a proof of his horror of shallowness and starved intellee- 
tualism, and greatly served the cause of truth, yet surely 
much disfigure and mar the productions of the Biickeburg 
period. The process by which he returned to the sanity 
and philosophic clearness of his latest works was gradual. 
It is evidently commencing about the year 1776. In a 
prize essay of the year 1778, there is a return to his old 
classical studies. His mockery of physics and metaphysics 
does not hinder a serious study of Kant and Haller. The 
Briefe tiber das Studium der Theologie, published in 1780, 
have lost the former lawlessness of style and immoderation 
of thought. There is even acknowledgment of the exag- 
gerations of the stormy years. 

“What does it mean that we have made the name Deist a 
byword. Are we then not Deists? Or are we Atheists, Tri- 
theists, Polytheists? Was not Christ himself a Deist in the 
truest sense of the word? And was it not his purpose to make 
his followers pure, perfect Deists ?” 


A very interesting letter to Moses Mendelssohn, dated 
21st Feb. 1781, from which we give one or two extracts, is 
not only a proof of a change in his habit of thought, but 
also supplies hints as to the spirit in which Herder wrote 
and must be read. 

“It was foolish of me in my last letter to wish to avoid your 
opinion on my Urkunde. In so doing, I lost sight of the wise, 
candid and generous Mendelssohn, and had in view the noise 
which whistled about me, especially from Berlin, on account of 
this book. And yet no one but myself knows the real design 
of the work .... I must admit that your position is immeasur- 
ably freer and purer than mine can be in my profession, in which 
I have to bear and forbear to a great degree, lest still greater and 
more essential duties of life should be left undone: still a wise 
and generous man, like yourself, is able to translate himself into 
and understand my position. I think too that from my letters, 
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and perhaps my writings, you will have perceived that I think 
and speak with wise caution, and certainly [ can say with the 
endeavour to get into the position of those who think differently. 
Our poor terrestrial globe revolves still so far from the sun, and 
our climate and seasons are so changeable, that we ought not to 
distress or persecute each other in reference to our opinions. 
And we shall certainly, sooner or later, come by our various 
passages and labyrinths to one citadel of truth.” 


In 1782, followed his well-known work, The Spirit o/ 
Hebrew Poetry, a work full of wonderful insight into the 
spirit of the Old Testament, and itself a garden planted with 
flowers, shrubs and trees of poetry, criticism and philosophy. 

The next year, Goethe and he were working together at 
Spinoza and natural history, developing a common view of 
the universe, with Spinoza’s so-called pantheism as its phi- 
losophical and religious basis, and the theory of evolution 
as its scientific principle. More and more, Herder confesses, 
he had to unlearn his theology; and a constant wish with 
him was that his circumstances would allow him to devote 
a few years to the exclusive study of natural science. 

The richest fruits of all his literary, scientific aud phi- 
losophical studies he gave to the world in his greatest, but, 
alas! unfinished work, Jdeen zur Geschichte der Menschheit. 
The first part of four appeared in 1784. It was the first 
work that treated mankind as an organism placed in the 
midst of a universe of powers and influences that form and 
transform it. Herder was the first to conceive man as a 
product of his astronomical, geographical, physiological and 
historical position. He endeavoured in this work to sketch 
the history of mankind, and the various races of mankind, 
from this point of view. 

In 1788, Herder followed Goethe’s example in making 
a tour into Italy. Unlike Goethe, it brought him com- 
paratively little pleasure. And he was glad to get home 
again. Deep and true as was his sympathy with classic 
art, he was too little of a “Weltkind,’ and too little of the 
pure artist, to find what Goethe found in Italy. While he 
was away, a professorship was again offered him in Gottin- 
gen, and this time with no obnoxious tests of orthodoxy, 
but the strange confession that he was the “solitary stay 
of sound theology.” The Grand Duke and his Weimar 
friends prevailed on him to decline the invitation. 

VoL. IX. 0 
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Before Herder started for Italy, and for nearly two years 
after his return, the fourth part of his “deen” was lying 
in his desk ready for the press. Schiller knew it was ready, 
and Goethe had read it. No doubt Goethe's remarks on it 
to Herder explain the delay : 

“ You have treated Christianity as it deserves, and I give you 
my thanks. I have had opportunity of seeing it on its artistic 
side, and there it is pitiable. It cannot be gainsaid: the myth 
of Christ is the cause wherefore the world may stand ten mil- 
lions of years to come, and yet no one come properly to intelli- 


” 
ce vey 
gence. 


It must, however, be remembered that the Christianity 
that Herder passes so severe a sentence upon, is that of the 
church, not that of Jesus. Like Lessing, he distinguishes 
arefully between the religion of Jesus and the religion 
about him, or Christianity. So high does he place Jesus, 
that he says at the commencement of his review of the 
history of the church : 

“ As far as is possible we will not name thy name. Before 
the whole history which sprang from thee, may there stand only 
thy silent Form !” 


Soon after the publication of this volume of the “ J/cen,” 
Herder’s friendship with Goethe began to cool. Herder 
had become an earnest hater of Kant’s philosophy. He 
thought he saw that the critical philosophy, and its descen- 
dant the Fichtean absolute philosophy, were fast sapping 
the foundations of all sound religion, morality and science. 
Schiller was a Kantian; Goethe would not oppose Kant, 
and drew nearer to Schiller. The world was going mad 
with philosophy. Herder took up his fiery, sarcastic, con- 
troversial pen against Kant. It is now getting to be con- 
fessed that Herder inflicted mortal wounds on Kantianism ; 
but not on Kant, Herder’s book being neglected on account 
of its bitterness. 

Owing to this controversy, many annoying occurrences 
in his clerical office, and failing health, his last years were 
sadly overcast. His theological publications during these 
years are amongst his most valuable. They are written in 
a clear, simple style, and are free from the ambiguities of 
his earlier works. Years, though, alas! he has not num- 
bered a fair share, may have tamed down his fancy and 
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cooled his passion; but his intellect retains its clearness, 
and has acquired greater precision in its work. When we 
come to deal with his theology, we shall have to look care- 
fully into these productions of his ripest years. For the 
present, let Jean Paul Richter give us his estimate of one 
of them : 


“ Your printed Erliser (Redeemer) has followed in the foot 
steps of the living one—he has redeemed me from errors. On 
this head I was less in the night than the fog, which only hides 
the day. Each of your words is both esoteric and exoterie, and 
gently imposes on an error another meaning, which is the de 
struction of the error. One party have made the Gospel History 
a miracle factory without an aim or purport, and a mythological 
narrative of supermundane incomprehensible dii ex machina ; 
the other party, in revolt from this error, instead of denying false 
conclusions, have denied and maltreated the true history. As a 
mediator, you reconcile theology with philosophy, inasmuch as 
you make the Redeemer simply the Protomedicus of our diseased 
souls, and his institution the moral Clinicum, and of the God-man 
you make a man of God, and of the apostolic mission a higher 
and more universal Pythagorean fraternity. You have beauti- 
fully divided between heaven and earth, which (according to 
the Egyptians) were in the beginning one, and made Jesus 
for the second time man, in spite of the edict of July 9th.* 
And let no one put on him again a divinity of rouge that can 
only hide all his noble features. On p. 243, you have gently 
hurried over that mistake of his, by which the fall of Jerusalem 
aul the end of the world were brought into close conjunction, 
and the ruined temples and Christian historical books were less- 
ened, and which witnessed the tenth century; but you have 
exeused this error in every Christian party in your Briefe an 
einen Theologen. Wholly new—in reality everything—is your 
treatment of the proscholium of John, p- 453 sq. You deal 
with the Temptation in a striking way, and your sketch of Chris- 
tian morality is heavenly. It is only in reference to the miracles 
that I should have liked, for my own instruction, a thinner 
Pythagorean veil and a smaller disciplina arcani. There is a 
German author, with whom I know you are acquainted, who, 
like the angels, as the scholastics say, stands before a sea which 
reflects as on a mirror all nations, and this author, while we spare 
and excuse individuals and maltreat peoples, studies and defends 


* The so-called Wéllnersche Edict of July 9, 1788. See Church Histories, 
or Conversations-Lexicon. 
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both, and instead of that tolerance—the very name of which is 
an intolerance—preaches and practises something more human 
and higher, that noble Anthropomorphism to which every indi- 
vidual man, every nation and every age are subject. At least 
the name of this author shall be known to you: he is called 
J. G. Herder.” 


Herder’s last works were the Advastea, a periodical form- 
ing almost a history of the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and the Cid, a poetical version of the old Spanish 
Romances, his most popular work. 

Through dark days of failing health, he occupied himself 
with literary plans. He had so much material collected ; 
all his productions had been but rude fragments of a last- 
ing work ; he was but in his sixtieth year. It is charac- 
teristic of the man, that in the last weeks of his illness he 
would often say: “O that a new, great spiritual idea would 
come to me, which would seize and quicken my soul 
through and through! Then I should be well at once.” 
It is a sad yet noble symbol of his history, that as his end 
drew near, and he thought of his unfinished work, he often 
threw his arms round his son, Doctor Herder’s neck, and 
cried, “ My friend, my dearest friend, save me still, if it is 
possible!” Of him, as of few with equal meaning, can it 
be said, that he laboured, and others entered into his 
labours. All his life he was laying foundations for others 
to build upon. 

He died on Sunday, December 18, 1803. The motto 
engraved on his seal was Licht, Liche, Leben. In the power 
of this triad he fought his fight ; they were the aim of his 
efforts, and the living principle of his being and character. 
What the theology was that was held as the faith or hope 
of this living, loving soul, seeking by all means and through 
the wide world for light, we hope to see in the next number 
of this Review. What has been said about his life, it is 
hoped will prepare the way for a better appreciation of his 
theology. With this end in view, we have selected our 
facts. A general biography of the great man, however 
short, would have to record much that we have passed over 
in silence. 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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III.—COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. Parr VI. 


The Pentat uch and Book of Joshua critically examined, 
By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part VI. London: Longmans. 1871. 


THE results of the critical methods which have been 
applied of late years to the history of the Old and New 
‘Testaments exhibit at least one striking point of likeness. 
The rigid scrutiny to which this history has been subjected 
has for the most part come from men who have been in no 
respect influenced by the cynical doubts or blank negations 
of a so-called materialistic philosophy. Retaining an earnest 
and hearty faith in the righteousness and love of a living 
Father who seeks the highest good of all His creatures, 
and feeling that on this faith only can even human society 
and morality ultimately rest, they have been not less con- 
vinced that nothing related of Him can be true which 
imputes to Him either vacillation of purpose or unworthy 
and vindictive motives. That such imputations seem to 
he made in various parts of the Bible, is admitted by all 
alike ; although on one side, of course, it is admitted with 
the reservation that further search prosecuted in a loving 
and obedient spirit will reveal satisfactory solutions for all 
such apparent contradictions. But this plea has failed to 
carry conviction to the minds of the few, who have felt 
that this was the very point to be proved, and that the 
assertion could not be made until all the narratives had 
been examined. Both as regards the Old Testament and 
the New, the results of this examination are singularly 
harmonious. In few words, they fasten our attention more 
and more on the most ordinary matters of fact ; while the 
narratives which relate extraordinary or supernatural or 
iiraculons events are almost wholly divested of importance. 
Hence the criticism of Biblical history becomes continually 
more dissociated from all questions of the possibility or 
impossibility of miracles; and in the interests of truth it 
must be considered a happy circumstance that the autho- 
rity of these narratives should no longer be mixed up with 
a controversy of which it seems almost useless to expect a 
settlement. The credibility of the Gospel histories turns 
not at all on the oceurrence or non-occurrence of any of 
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the miracles recorded in them. The issue depends entirely 
on the fidelity of these records in matters which may belong 
to the lives of the most ordinary men in the most ordinary 
times. There is nothing astonishing in the statement that 
Jesus kept his Messiahship a strict secret during the whole 
of his ministry, except from three of his disciples, who were 
charged to be silent about it till after the resurrection. 
There is nothing wonderful in the statement, taken by 
itself, that he publicly declared his mission and office as 
the Messiah wherever he went ; that it was known to John 
the Baptist and to some of the apostles before they received 
their call; and that throughout his ministry it was made 
the subject of vehement and angry controversy whenever 
Jesus appeared as a teacher in Jerusalem. But if it be 
found that both these statements are persistently maintained 
about him in two sets of narratives, to both of which equal 
authority is assigned by the sentiment or the tradition of 
Christendom, then the critical historian feels that the ground 
is shaken beneath him in reference, not to astounding or 
bewildering miracles, but to incidents which are as com- 
mon matters of fact as the invectives of Henry VIIL against 
Luther, or the application of vaccination by Dr. Jenner. If 
it should be found that similar contradictions run through 
the account of the relations of Jesus with the Baptist, that 
all the persons in the history exhibit everywhere a singular 
forgetfulness of all extraordinary or marvellous occurrences, 
and that the narratives of extraordinary incidents are per- 
plexing, not so much as telling us of things which do not 
usually happen, but as being inconsistent with, or as con- 
tradicting, the context, then, of course, a presumption is 
raised which necessarily disposes of the miraculous inci- 
dents without the trouble of directly examining them. It 
is not too much to say that this is now substantially the 
attitude of critics of the New Testament history, and that 
it shews a singular lack of judgment and prudence to harp 
on the question of miracles, when a far more pressing 
danger calls for the employment of very different weapons. 

If the adherents of the old tradition fail to see that the 
results of criticism applied to the Old Testament history 
exhibit precisely the same phenomena, their blindness must, 
it would seem, be judicial. Sooner or later, that criticism 
must lave taken this direction; but beyond doubt it is 
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to the Bishop of Natal that we owe the hastening of the 
process which in a decade of years has done more than the 
work of an ordinary generation. But for him, historians 
and theologians might have gone on with a general know- 
ledge that the narratives of the Pentateuch or of the other 
historical books were not to be regarded as in every respect 
absolutely trustworthy, and contented themselves with 
treating passages thus seemingly brought into suspicion as 
belonging generally to the class of exaggerating legends. 
In Professor Kuenen’s emphatic words, the researches of 
the Bishop of Natal shewed that the matter was not to be 
settled in this way, and that “just exactly those notices 
were the most unhistorical which professed to be authentic 
documents, and were distinguished, to all appearance, by 
the greatest accuracy.” Thus it was precisely the so-called 
Grundschrift, or Book of Origins, which attracted to itself 
the full force of his attack, and shewed itself least capable 
of withstanding it. Nothing can be more just and more 
true than the words in which Professor Kuenen goes on to 
shew the effect which the earliest chapters of Dr. Colenso’s 
work on the Pentateuch had on his own mind. “ When I 
read that the Israelites numbered 600,000 warriors, and it 
appears afterwards that this number must be exaggerated, 
I set this datum to the account of the embellishing and 
hyperbolical legend. But when there are laid before me 
two lists of musterings, as in Numbers i. and xxvi., which 
define accurately the numbers of each separate tribe, and 
at the end give nearly the same sum-totals, the state of 
the question is entirely changed. Then I must choose 
between one of two things: either my difficulties must 
disappear before the prime-document which lies before me, 
or, if this cannot be, then I must deny that it is a ‘ prime- 
document, and must call it by its proper name—a fiction. 
There is ho third course possible. Well, then, Colenso’s 
criticism places us right in front of this dilemma. I had 
myself formerly noticed some of the difficulties presented 
by him. But, as they are here put together, and set forth 
with imperturbable calmness, they gave me at once a 
presentiment, and brought me by degrees to the conviction, 
that our criticism of the Grundschrift had stopped short 
half way, and, in order to reach its end, must go through 
with its work.” 
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The wretched shifts to which the adherents of the tra- 
ditional notions must be reduced in all efforts to explain 
the difficulties of these seemingly matter-of-fact documents, 
are made pitiably manifest in the Bishop of Ely’s attempts 
to deal with the numbers of the Israelite warriors at the 
time of the Exodus. On the flat contradictions into which 
he is betrayed we have said enough already ;* but for all 
honest and unprejudiced thinkers the point of interest and 


importance lies elsewhere. We may put aside the web of 


sophistry and equivocation in which the champions of these 
supposed histories entangle themselves, with nothing but 
a feeling of pity for those who are so caught, and a fixed 
purpose to avoid at all costs any such tampering with our 
own sense of truth and right; but when we turn to the 
narratives which are thus defended, we are confronted with 
the plain fact, that histories containing manifest fictions 
in documents which seem to be the merest annalistic 
records, can carry with them no exceptional authority, and 
can have no claim whatever to be treated with a reverence 
not accorded to other books. Not many instances of such 
fictions are needed to prove that the true historical sense 
has not been awakened in a people among whom they 
grow up; and surely it is anything but a rash inference 
that among the Jews it was never awakened at all. At 
no time, by general admission, was there among them any 
idea of literary property. The words of a writer were 
never regarded as sacred from the interference of men of 
his own or of later generations. Their sacred books are 
practically a storehouse of pseudonymous literature, a great 
portion of which could by no possibility have been written 
by the men whose names they bear ; and though very pos- 
sibly critics like Ewald may be tempted into too minute 
sub-divisions in their attempts to ascertain the authorship 
of books or parts of books, yet it must be remembered that 
the literature of a really historical age would furnish com- 
paratively little scope for such criticism as this. Greek 
literature is certainly not without its pseudonymous works ; 
but the critic who would assail the genuineness of the his- 
tories of Herodotus and Thucydides as a whole would make 
out but a poor case. 


* Theological Review, January, 1872, p. 135. 
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A fact still more important is the occurrence, in the carly 
traditions of all fiations, of precisely those difficulties which 
an honest and truth-searching mind discovers in the nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament. Everywhere we meet with 
deposits of plausible fiction ; and thus the traditional his- 
tories of Greece and Itume are discredited, not by the tales 
which they tell of improbable and astounding incidents, 
but by the manifest lying of their driest and prosiest docu- 
ments. The details of the Servian constitution are as dull 
reading as any English Acts of Parliament ; they are about 
as trustworthy as the story of Robinson Crusoe or the 
exploits of Jack the Giant-killer. The so-called Egyptian 
and Persian annalists found amusement, probably, as well as 
profit, in fabricating schemes of chronology ; but, like that 
of the Hindu, their work is ponderous and awkward by the 
side of the more ingenious composition of Roman fiction- 
makers. We can see almost at a glance through the arti- 
licial chronology of the English conquest of this island ; 
and we are tempted to look on an arrangement of events 
in a cyele made up of periods of eight years as a poor and 
tame contrivance ; but we cannot deny the praise of clever- 
ness to the Roman scheme, which divides the whole history 
from the founding of the city to the capture by the Gauls 
into three periods of 120 years, and, having assigned two 
of these to the kings, proceeds to plan out the reigns 
to suit this bed of Procrustes. As these are seven in 
number, the ending of the first period of 120 years must 
occur in the reign of the fourth king; while the reigns of 
ltiomulus and Numa together make up the heroic secle of 
77 years, 37 of these being given to the former, because 
these with the one year of interregnum made up the 38 
nundines of the cyclical year. The curious reader may, if 
he pleases, trace out further this Chinese puzzle in the pages 
of Niebuhr, who dismisses the whole scheme as throughout 
“a forgery anda fiction.”* It is, however, no more a fiction 
than are the lists of the tribe census as given in various 
parts of the Pentateuch ; and the point specially demanding 
attention is, that the years of each Roman king’s reign were 
assigned, at the very earliest, after kings had ceased to reign 


* History of Rome, Vol. I., Beginning and Nature of the Earliest History. 
See also Edinburgh Review, January, 1867, p. 129. 
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at Rome at all, and probably even after the Gallic inroads, 
although it is possible that the period from the expulsion 
of the kings to the taking of the city may have been ar- 
ranged according to a model already existing. 

When, then, we have in the Pentateuch, or rather in cer- 
tain portions of it, an elaborate ecclesiastical and ceremonial 
legislation, involving institutions of a most striking charac- 
ter (as in the three great annual gatherings at Jerusalem, 
in the Sabbatical year and the year of Jubilee), and exhibit- 
ing a complicated and most costly organization ; and when, 
on the other hand, we have before us a series of historical 
books * belonging professedly to a later age, in which no 
notice is taken of this organization or of these institutions, 
but which exhibit throughout a state of things which the 
most ingenious twisting has been unable to reconcile with 
the fact of their existence, it becomes impossible to shut 
out the suspicion that this elaborate legislation may itself 
be one of those plausible fictions of a later time, for some 
of which we have already had adequate evidence. 

To exhibit the grounds which seem to convert this sus- 
picion into certainty, is the main object of the Bishop of 
Natal in this sixth portion of his work on the Pentateuch ; 
and the general harmony of his conclusions with those of 
Dr. Kalisch, in spite of large differences of method, is a fact 
on which we are justified in laying special stress. In both, 
the evidence, strong and almost irresistible though it may 
seem in its several parts, is essentially cumulative ; but the 
point which seems most prominently brought out by the 
Bishop of Natal is the composite character of the books 
which contain the Levitical legislation. It may at first 
sight appear a rash undertaking to attempt a sequel to the 
task of Bentley, and after shewing that the epistles of 
Phalaris were not written by Phalaris, to assign them to 
some other writer. But if these epistles contained not a 
few, but many, remarkable peculiarities of language, and if 
these peculiarities were almost all found in one other Greek 


* This series, of course, does not include the books of Chronicles ; but even 
the most conservative critics will hesitate to deny that the books of Judges, 
of Samuel and the Kings, constitute an independent series. All that they 
could venture to assert is, that the version of the Chronicles may possibly be 
reconciled with the accounts given in the other books ; but until this has been 
done, the arguments of Dr. Kalisch and the Bishop of Natal are not touched. 
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writer and in one writer only, there would be at least a 
primd facie case for further examination. It is obvious 
that each case can be decided only on its own merits ; but 
it is equally plain that in each we have only to look to 
the evidence. If, then, the assertion that Ezekiel is in all 
likelihood himself the author of a given passage in Leviticus 
may seem at first sight startling, we have to fall back first 
on the amount of proof adducible for the general conclusion 
that a considerable portion of the Pentateuch was put 
together in a comparatively late period of Jewish history. 
This evidence it is manifestly impossible to compress into 
a few sentences ; but it lies open to a rigid scrutiny in the 
hooks themselves and in the pages of Dr. Kalisch. The 
mere fact that in Deuteronomy the “priests the Levites” 
are bidden to furnish every king with a copy of the law for 
his daily reading, and that Josiah, when in his eighteenth 
year the book of the law was found, was astonished at its 
contents, which were perfectly strange to him, is of itself 
proof that the practice was unknown to earlier generations, 
and that the precepts relating to it were not in existence. 
But the so-called earlier books of the Pentateuch contain 
commands and point to a state of society later than any in- 
dicated in the book of Deuteronomy ; and thus Dr. Kalisch 
finds the inference irresistible, that a natural, organic and 
historical progress can be conceived and traced only if the 
priestly commands of Deuteronomy are regarded as _ the 
earlier, those of Leviticus and Numbers as the later ones. 
All these regulations, again, can be harmonized with the 
accounts of the historical books only “if they are placed 
in the latest times of the Hebrew monarchy, and partly in 
the period after the Babylonian exile. Not even Ezekiel, 
in his deseription of the ideal state, which he certainly 
desired to invest with the utmost splendour, ventured to 
raise his proposals so high as Leviticus and Numbers 
demand in reality. His festival sacrifices are moderate 
compared with those of the hierarchical books; ... he is 
neither aware of, nor does he insist upon, an idea like that 
of the Pentateuch, of a Levitical tribe and one priestly 
family destined to retain their high dignity for all future 
times, and he does not invest the office of the High-priest 
with particular eminence or priestly power. Do these cir- 
cumstances not irresistibly force upon us the conclusion 
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that not even Ezekiel knew the books of Leviticus and 
Numbers as complete compositions, as otherwise he would 
certainly have been led to adhere to their arguments, and 
at least to reproduce their spirit ?” * 

But the very fact that he did not know them as complete 
compositions makes it the more likely that he may have 
himself written some portions of books which are manifestly 
the result of reaction ; and to the establishment of this fact 
the Bishop of Natal addresses himself at the outset of the 
present volume. His main position is, that a careful analysis 
of Leviticus xxvi. shews that almost every peculiar expres- 
sion in this chapter finds either its counterpart, or even its 
exact parallel, in Ezekiel, while many of these occur no- 
where else in the whole Bible, and others are found nowhere 
else in the Pentateuch. The force of such an argument 
lies necessarily in its cumulative character; and to exhibit 
only a few links in it is to do it a manifest injustice. Yet 
some of these expressions are so remarkable as almost to 
carry with them the conviction that the style of two differ- 
ent writers could scarcely exhibit such singular points of 
likeness. In both, and nowhere else, we have the phrases 
which speak of causing evil beasts to cease from the land, 
of the sword and pestilence and blood crossing in the land, 
of breaking the couplings of the yoke, of sending evil 
beasts on the people to bereave them, of giving their car- 
cases beside the carcases of their idols, of breaking for 
them the staff of bread. We can scarcely shut our eyes to 
the force of the Bishop's inference, that “these seem to make 
it highly probable that this chapter has really come from 
Ezekiel’s hand.” “It is surely extravagant,” he urges, “to 
suppose that a writer so profuse and so peculiar, as this 
prophet is acknowledged to be, should have studied SO very 
closely this particular chapter of Leviticus, out of the whole 
Pentateuch, as to have become thoroughly imbued with its 
style and familiarized with its expressions—so thoroughly, 
indeed, as to have actually adopted nearly fifty of them as 
his own, of which eighteen, at least, occur nowhere else in 
the Bible."+ The application of this method to other parts 


Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, —Leviticus, 
Part I. p. 658. 
+ Part VI 
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of the book of Leviticus seems to shew that chaps. xviii— 
xxii. have some peculiarly close connexion with the xxvith 
chapter and with Ezekiel; and to justify the assertion of 
Graf, that in these chapters “there is exhibited so strange 
an agreement in thought and expression with Ezekiel, that 
this can neither be accidental nor be explained by reference 
to the sameness of the circle within which Ezekiel and the 
writer worked, but leads necessarily to the inference that 
Ezekiel himself was the writer.” 

But if this be so, no « priori improbability militates 
against the Bishop of Natal’s position, that “the whole of 
the priestly legislation of Leviticus and Numbers, together 
with the description in Exodus of the construction of the 
ark and tabernacle, &c., has been written either in Ezekiel’s 
time or after it, that is, during or after the captivity."* If 
this be denied, we are brought back to the old dilemma. 
If those descriptions be in the main true, how are we to 
account for the complete ignoring of the existence of the 
Tabernacle, as there described, in all the books, from those 
of Judges to the end of the Second Book of Kings? We 
might cite the sleeping of Samuel in the Tabernacle and 
the going out of the lamp, as plain infractions of the law 
in Exodus; or the warning that Eli’s descendants would 
crouch to the High-priest for a piece of bread, as inconsis- 
tent with the book of Numbers, which gives them all a 
right to share the abundant portion of the priests ; but it 
is really needless to extend the evidence, when, in Dr. 
Colenso’s words, the whole labour of the conservative critics 
is “ painfully spent, not in accumulating manifest and over- 
whelming proofs of these laws having been recognized as 
authoritative and divine, at least by the most devout princes 
and priests and prophets, and in Israel’s best days, but in 
trying to extract some faint evidence of this kind from 
words which do not really yield it, and explaining away 
the glaring contradictions to the traditional view which 
appear in every page of the history.”+ 

But if an air of plausibility is thrown over the early 
history of tribes and nations by arbitrary fictions, these 
fictions are in their turn often regarded as explaining satis- 
factorily events in their later history by critics who are 


Part VI. p. 15. + Ibid. p. 20. 
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eager to seize the seeming evidence in their favour, without 
pausing to think of the difficulties which they may thus be 
brought to face. Thus Mr. Fergusson, having identified to 
his own conviction the mosque of Omar with the criginal 
church of Constantine, has no hesitation, after comparing 
the temple of Solomon with the tabernacle of Bezaleel 
aud Aholiab, in saying that the arrangements of both are 
identical, the temple differing only in being exactly twice 
as large as the preceding structure. “So exact,’ he insists, 


“is the coincidence, that .. . it is a singular cunfirmation of 


the minute accuracy which characterized the writers of the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Kings and Chronicles in this 
matter.” That one of the two buildings was copied from 
the other, no one disputes ; but if the temple was copied 
from the tabernacle, Mr. Fergusson has to explain the ab- 
sence of all reference or even allusion to this fact in the 
account of the building of the temple in 1 Kings vi.—viii. 
Nay, even according to the chronicler, as Graf has noticed, 
“ David had already made all preparations for building the 
temple, and left to Solomon only the carrying out of his 
wishes. David, however, does not direct Solomon to take 
the tabernacle as a model, but gives him before his death 
an accurate description in detail of all parts of the building, 
which he owed to a special revelation of Jehovah, 1 Chron. 
XXVvilil. 11, &e.” 

In short, Mr. Fergusson’s statement must be reversed. 
The form of the tabernacle was copied from that of the 
temple. The character of the Levitical legislation is due, 
not to a lawgiver of the time of the Exodus, but to the 
wants felt by the reformers and prophets of a much later 
age. The antecedent difficulty of determining the order of 
composition in the several books of the Pentateuch is thus 
indefinitely lessened. Whether the Bishop of Natal has 
completely overcome it, is a question which he would desire 
as earnestly as any one else to leave to the judgment of the 
reader. It is unnecessary to say more here than that the 
chain of reasoning is carried on patiently and without break 
through the whole work, and that we have from the begin- 
ning to the end the words of an honest man addressing 
himself to honest men ona subject than which none can 
involve more momentous issues. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 
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1V.—THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE PROBLEM OF 
EVIL. 


THERE is no doubt that since those who call themselves 
simple Theists have searched more radically into the current 
theological conceptions of a Deity, what is commonly called 
Atheism has for them lost some of its terrors. Not long 
ago, Professor Newman acted as chairman at a discussion 
which occurred at Bristol between Mr. Bradlaugh and an 
orthodox preacher, concerning the existence of a Deity ; and 
recognizing in the Atheism of the Secularist a just scorn of 
a purely fictitious deity, he subsequently said—in a lecture 
afterwards published by Thomas Scott, of Ramsgate—that 
a general epidemic Atheism might become necessary as a 
hurricane to sweep the world clean of the gross and immoral 
images adored as deities in Christendom. The Rev. Thomas 
P. Kirkman warns us that “There is no danger of Atheism. 
It is mainly a big bogle which has been set up by the 
priesthoods. So far as it is a reality, it is but the Fenianism 
of trampled thought ; one of those dread indications, which 
tardy Nemesis delights to raise, of the intensity of ancient 
wrong.”"* Even more significant, as it seems to me, is a 
passage in a recent discourse by the popular preacher of 
Birmingham and favourite lecturer of the institutes, George 
Dawson. Commenting upon the words, “The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God,” Mr. Dawson says: 
“To tell this to every man who does not believe in God 
is charming; it saves all argument: after that passage, 
argument is useless. It is an ignorantly used passage very 
often, for there are Atheisms and Atheisms. They differ 
very widely in character, and the Atheism of one man may 
be better than the Theism of another.” 

The importance of this new tone on the part of men of 
pronounced Theistic convictions toward the class of thinkers 
who might be supposed antagonistic to them on a vital 
point, is the indication it gives of two new facts in the 
inquiries: 1, that the mental confusion which identified 
Atheism with Antitheism has cleared out of the minds of 


* See his admirable pamphlet, ‘‘Church-cursing and Atheism.” By the 
Rev. Thomas P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of Croft-with-Southworth, 
near Warrington. Published by Thomas Scott, Ramsgate. 1869. 
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philosophical Theists ; and, 2, that these, who are to carry 
forward the affirmative of a most important question, have 
abandoned the superstition that the issue between them 
and their opponents is one upon which the equanimity or 
pleasure of a Divine Being in some way depends. So long 
as the moral sentiment was enlisted in the controversy, the 
denier of the existence of a Deity regarded as an enemy of 
some secretly acknowledged God, and God himself supposed 
to feel insulted or gratified by the varying fortunes of the 
debate, the balances between the two sides could never 
reach a perfect poise, so that the relative weight of their 
arguments might be tested by the laws of simple reason. 

The object I have at present is by no means to enter 
upon the main question between the Theist and Atheist, 
but to point out the present phase of an old battle between 
them, and suggest a possible termination of it under the 
new treaty which seems to have been made between some 
of the leaders. I do not know how I can better present 
the subject than by condensing from Mr. Henry Alabaster’s 
very remarkable work on Siamese Buddhism,* the account 
of a theological dispute between a Christian missionary and 
a Buddhist named Chao Phya Thipakon. 


Chao.—You missionaries praise the grace of Jehovah and 
Christ, and say that the Lord waits to hear and grant the prayers 
of those that call to him. But are those prayers granted? So 
far as I see, they get no more than people who do not believe in 
prayer. They die the same, and they are equally liable to age, 
disease and sorrow. How, then, can you say that your religion 
is better than any other? In the Bible we find that God created 
Adam and Eve, and desired that they should have no sickness 
nor sorrow, nor know death ; but because they, the progenitors 
of mankind, ate of a forbidden fruit, God became angry, and 
ordained that thenceforth they should endure toil and weariness, 
and trouble and sickness; and from that time fatigue and sorrow, 
and sickness and death, fell upon mankind. It was said that by 
baptism men should be free from the curse of Adam ; but I do 
not see that any one who is baptized now-a-days is free from the 
curse of Adam, or escapes toil and grief, and sickness and death, 
any more than those who are not baptized. 

Missionary.—Paptism for the remission of sin is only effectual 
in gaining heaven after death, for those who die unbaptized will 


* The Wheel of the Law. London: Tribner. 
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certainly go to hell... . It does at times ple ise God to accede to 
the requests of those that pray to him, a remarkable instance 
of which is, that Europeans and Americans have more excellent 
arts than any other people. Have they not steam-boats and 
railways, and telegraphs and manufactures, and guns and wea- 
pons of war superior to any others in the world? Are not the 
nations which do not worship Christ comparatively ignorant ? 

Chao. W here is the witness who can say that this knowledge 
is the gift of God? There are many men in Ew ype who do not 
believe in God, yet have subtle and expanded intellects, and are 
great philosophers and politicians. How is it that God grants 
to these men, who do not believe in him, the same intelligence 
he grants to those who do? 

Missionary. (No reply to this.) 

Chao.—Among the men and animals God creates, some die in 


the womb, and many at or immediaté ly after birth, and before 
reaching maturity, and many are deaf, dumb and crippled: 
why are such credted? Is it not a waste of labour? Again, 
God creates men, and does not set their hearts to hold his reli- 
gion, but sets them free to take false religions, so that they are 
all damned, while those who worship him go to heaven: is 
not this inconsistent with his goodness and merey?! If indeed 
he had created all men, would he not have shewn ¢ jual com- 
passion and goodness to all, and not allowed in qualities?! Then 
I should have believed in a creating God: but as it is, it seems 
nothing but a game at dolls, or a manufacture of dolls to play 
with. 

Missionary. -With regard to long and short lives, the good 
may live but a short time, God being pleased to call them to 
heaven, and sometimes he permits the wicked to live to a full 
age, that they may repent of their sins. And the death of 
innocent children is the merey of God calling them to heaven. 

Chao.—How should God take a special liking to unlovable, 
shapeless, unborn children ? 


Missionary.—He who would learn to swim must practise in 
shallow places first, or he will be drowned. 

Chao.—It is said in the Bible that God is the creator of all 
men and animals. Why should he not create them spontane- 
ously? Why must there be procreation and agony, and often 
death, to mothers? Is not this labour lost? I can see no good 
in it. 

Missionary.—God instituted procreation so that men might 
know their fathers and mothers and relatives: and th pains of 
childbirth are the consequence of the curse of Eve, for whose 
sin her descendants suffer. 
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Chao.—If procreation was designed that men should know 
their relatives, why are animals, which do not know their rela- 
tives, produced in the same manner? And why do they, not 
being descendants of Eve, suffer pain in labour for her sin of 
eating a little forbidden fruit ? 

Missionary.—lt is waste of time to converse with evil men 
who will not be taught. 


Whereupon the missionary leaves Chao to his “ darkness.” 
Can any wnbiassed mind fail to regard the Buddhist’s 
Atheism as superior to the missionary’s Theism? Chao has 
his eye unwaveringly fixed upon a standard of pure justice 
and nobleness ; he respects truth and consistency ; and is 
not loyalty to the Highest, however impersonal, better 
than homage to a personal Being representing what is re- 
pulsive to reason and the moral sense? Had the deity 
held up by the Missionary before Chao taken sudden phy- 
siognomical shape, it would have been a’s ugly an idol as 
either of them ever saw; and in listening to the Buddhist’s 
charges against it, we feel that each is uttered from the 
elevation of a reverence for the Highest. And if a man 
have reverence for every exalted ideal, what can Theism 
add? Only certain hopes ; and if he can spare these, what 
have others’ to say? No worship can be more purely dis- 
interested than that which adores an impersonal virtue 
which can neither threaten or reward. As for the deity of 
Chao’s antagonist, one can only label it with Robert Brown- 
ing’s creed, that 
a loving worm within its sod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds. 





As expressed by Chao, there is surely something impres- 
sive in Buddhist Atheism. It seems to have built a central 
throne in the universe which waits for a fit occupant. Chao 
and his friends will at least enthrone no being unworthy 
of that seat; for that seat is built of all sacred instincts 
and affections found in themselves ; and until the darkness 
shrouding the earth and the mind can lift somewhat, and 
thought shine far enough to illuminate the agonies of life 
and the mystery of evil, they will abide with their igno- 
rance. “ Permit me,” said Confucius to a disciple, “to tell 
you what is knowledge. When you understand a thing, 
consider that you know it; when you do not understand a 
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thing, consider that you do not know it: that is knowledge.” 
Surely it is better to kneel before a crowned human ideal, 
seeing no form beyond it, than to have a deity who can 
give no satisfactory explanation of his apparent discord with 
that ideal. It is better to have no God than one who must 
be surely unseated. The thought with which Fichte startled 
the students of Jena, “Courage, my friends ; though there 
be no God, there may be one after a time,” is infinitely 
more encouraging than the dreary cry of the Secularist 
and the Communist, “ My poor trampled brothers, there is 
indeed now (for all practical purposes) a God, the inequali- 
ties and evils of whose universe are faithfully imitated by 
his bishops and priests, who oppress our bodies and minds 
in his name; but be of good heart; we shall one day be 
free of Him !” * 

With such respect for the spirit of the Buddhist’s nega- 
tion, we can the better see that it reaches far beyond the 
position of the stupid missionary whom he silenced, and 
raises the old problem of evil, which more than anything 
else underlies the philosophical Atheism of every age. What 
Chao is saying in Siam, finds an echo in a voice which, of 
all others perhaps, speaks most sanely to the Western world 
on subjects of this kind. 

“The habit of snake and spider,” says Emerson, “ the snap 
of the tiger and other leapers and bloody jumpers, the crackle 
of the bones of his prey in the coils of the anaconda, these are 
in the system, and our habits are like theirs. You have just 
dined, and however scrupulously the slaughter-house is concealed 

* The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his very valuable work, ‘‘ Ten Great 
Religions,” seems to me to overstate the sadness of Buddhism as illustrating its 
want of any conception of God. He could not, I think, have read the works 
on Buddhism which Mr. Triibner was bringing out in this country about the 
time when his own was being published in America. But I am glad to find, on 
referring to his work after the above was written, that the view I have taken 
of the so-called Buddhist Atheism is confirmed by one of the devoutest of Ame- 
rican scholars. ‘* Buddhists,” he says, ‘‘ are not Atheists, any more than a 
child who has never heard of God is an Atheist.” At the same time, this 
oriental religious No-Theism seems to me infelicitously illustrated by the child’s 
ignorance ; it is the result of a sceptical reaction, and identical with the senti- 
ment of Faust : 

‘Who shall name Him, 
And dare to say, 
*I believe in Him’ ? 
Who shall deny Him, 
And venture to affirm, 
‘T believe in Him not’? 
P2 
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in the graceful distance of miles, there is complicity-—expensive 
races—-races living at the expense of race. The planet is liable 
to shocks from comets, perturbations from planets, rendings from 
earthquakes and volcanoes, alterations of climate, precessions of 
equinoxes. Rivers dry up by opening of the forest. The sea 
changes its bed. Towns and counties fall into it. At Lisbon 
an earthquake killed men like flies. At Naples ten thousand 
persons were crushed in a few minutes. The scurvy of sea, the 
sword of the climate in the West of Africa, at Cayenne, at 
-anama, at New Orleans, cut off men like a massacre. Our 
Western prairie shakes with ague and fever. The cholera, small- 
pox, have proved as mortal to some tribes as a frost to the 
crickets, which, having filled the summer with noise, are silenced 
by the fall of the temperature of one night. Without uncovering 
what does not concern us, or counting how many species of para- 
sites hang on a bombyx, or groping after intestinal parasites, or 
infusory tribes, or the obscurities of alternate generation—the 
forms of the shark, the labrus, the jaw of the sea-wolf, paved 
with crushing teeth, the weapons of the grampus and other 
warriors of the sea, are hints of ferocity in the interior of Nature.” 

Considerations like these have driven far more men of 
intelligence and sympathy than openly confess it, into that 
sceptical or negative state of mind toward the theory of a 
deity, which might be most truly described as philosophical 
Atheism. In an age and country where Atheism is still a 
term of social terror, that part of it which is deepest may 
be found expressed in something louder than words to the 
reflecting, in the utter alienation of heart and life from a 
standard which may still receive lip-service. But the fact 
that this Atheism, so called, is in a most important sense 
related to the feeling of humanity, an essentially sacred 
feeling, finds « remarkable confirmation in the fact that 
Buddhism, without a God, has been alone able, apparently, 
to mingle human sympathy and tenderness with Oriental 
religion of any Aryan type. Let any one read the beau- 
tiful parables of that religion, —let him read the “Story of 
the Probationer Tissa,”"*—and then ponder the phenome- 
non that such compassionateness first appears in the region 
where it is found with a religion which rests upon nomi- 
nal or metaphysical non-Theism. Sympathy, the soul of 


* Buddhagosha’s Parables. Tr. from Burmese by Captain T. Rogers, R.E. 
With an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, &. By F. Max 
Miller, M.A. London: Tribner. 
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religious force and enthusiasm, proves to be the very feeling 
which has become, in view of the anomalies of the world 
in relation to the theory of a deity, most restless and dis- 
satisfied. And it is such difficulties in such minds—mis- 
givings nourished by a reverence of which the easy assenters 
are incapable—that have by no means been met by the 
Theistic philosophy of the present day. 

Before venturing this assertion, I have re-read Theodore 
Parker's volume written against Atheism. Parker devotes 
a large part of his work to a discussion of the Economy of 
Pain ; and though he says many wise and true things con- 
cerning the uses of many forms of it, there are other forms 
that so completely defy not only his knowledge but his 
imagination, that he can find no refuge but in the old theory 
of a future world to compensate sufferers. Even for the 
dumb brutes, considering their grievances, he demands a 
balance to be paid in the future. 

Surely this is a frail reed to lean upon. Assuming the 
future life to be proven, what reason can there be to sup- 
pose that it is ruled by laws other than those which prevail 
here? Is not every planet swayed by gravitation as well 
as the earth; is not each world rolled between light and 
darkness? Why not then between good and evil? Why 
should the ferocity of the universe be concentrated upon 
this or that locality of space? So faras analogies can guide 
us (and they are all we have), the existence of pain and 
pleasure on earth denotes that these are principles in the 
universe. The difficulty of Parker's hypothesis—substan- 
tially the old Dives-and-Lazarus theory—lies not alone in 
the fact that there is no reason whatever to believe it true, 
but in this also, that there can be no compensation for an 
unnecessary evil. Lx hypothesi, there are agonies suffered 
by little children and animals, and moral degradations of 
man and woman, which can serve no moral purpose. Why 
then might they not have been passed over altogether ? 
Why injure simply that you may redress ? 

It is a singular phenomenon of contemporary religious 
history, that a man of such vigour and clearness as Theo- 
dore Parker should have suffered arrest in this old device 
of priests for explaining the failure of their prayers to 
relieve the sufferings of the pious. It is very certain that 
unless the priesthood had resorted to a future region for 
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the punishment of the worldly and the reward of the un- 
worldly, it could not have survived the plain discord be- 
tween its teachings and the facts of life. But the wonder 
is that Theodore Parker should not have found the moral 
attitude implied in this doctrine revolting. Professor New- 
man has noted the essential irreligiousness of an idea that 
makes the soul a plaintiff and God a defendant. Shall the 
good man be thought of as approaching God with the words, 
“I have been treated unjustly. I deserved more than I 
got. The wicked man had the best of it; now make it 
square by giving me the most!” But even this is surely 
less shocking than the implied belief that man is to look 
to a future world to redress the pains and evils of this. Is 
it rash to affirm that if one-half of the means, energy and 
devotion, diverted entirely to a future world, and so wasted, 
had been—were now—applied to the planet for which they 
were provided, man would have nearly won already the 
heaven of his dream ? 

The belief in immortality is of course not at all involved 
in the rejection of the sacerdotal theory of the future life 
as a region where moral laws and their sanctions are differ- 
ent from what they are in this world. Whether the idea of 
immortality arose from the observation of astronomic recur- 
rence, or from the love for the unconfined, or from yet 
deeper sources, it certainly existed before this bad use was 
made of it; and it will live after man has recognized that 
every real law is contained in each atom of the universe, 
and justice done in every moment of time. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who may be regarded also 
as representative of a large class of Theists—the more con- 
servative class—has lately stated in a general way the 
solution of the problem of evil to which her own mind at 
least points, if it has not arrived. In her recent essay on 
“The Devil’* occurs the following pregnant passage : 

‘With the disappearance of the Devil, the plain and hideous 
fact of the existence of evil is left staring us in the face. God 
help us to take the next great step safely! Is it too presump- 
tuous to surmise that its direction will prove to be that of a 
retrocession from the arrogant dogmatism which has caused us, 
first to give to the Divine Might the name of ‘Omnipotence,’ 
because, forsooth, we know nothing of its bounds or conditions, 





* Fortnightly Review, No. XCIII. (August, 1871). 
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and then, secondly, to argue back from that purely arbitrary 
metaphysical term, that He could do this or that, if it so pleased 
Him, since He is ‘Omnipotent’? Who has given us to know 
that God is absolutely able to do everything? The simple pro 
position (which it might seem the blindest could not have over- 
looked), that no conceivable power, of whatever magnitude, can 
possibly include contradictions, might have taught us more 
modesty than we have hitherto shewn in scanning the order of 
Providence. When we have thoroughly taken in the idea that 
God could not make twice two five, nor the three angles of a 
triangle more than two right angles ; then we may begin to ask 
ourselves, May not contradictions equally great, for all we can 
know, be in the way of every removal of evil which we could 
fain demand at the hands of the Lord? And may not the accom- 
plishment of the highest of all possible good, the training to 
virtue of finite spirits, be as incompatible with a thornless and 
sinless world, as would be the making of a circle and a triangle 
having the same mathematical properties ?” 

This solution seems to me to possess an important advan- 
tage over that of Theodore Parker, insomuch as, though 
also hypothetical, it recalls us farther toward the safe 
ground of our ignorance. It is, indeed, only another way 
of saying, “ We don't know.” 

But the question arises, How is this attitude toward the 
problem of evil consistent with the clear formulas concern- 
ing the Divine existence with which Theism at present 
stands before the world? No one has written more pro- 
nounced affirmations on this subject than Miss Cobbe her- 
self, and she has maintained that man may form a concep- 
tion of the deity distinct enough to regard him as a persor 
to whom we may pray. There probably never was a prayer 
which was not for the removal of something the petitioner 
thought an evil; even the prayer for patience and resigna- 
tion under sorrow, or for the removal of sin from the heart, 
being such. After composing a book of Prayers, Miss Cobbe 
tells us substantially, that every such petition may be a 
demand for contradictions offered to One who may be 
powerless to grant it. There is a law above this deity. He 
must yield to mathematics. Then why, the Atheist may 
ask, conjure up such a Being at all? Can he be more at 
best than a high archangel subservient to a yet higher 
Necessity ? Shall we pray to a great Second Best? Nor 
is this an objection merely to the consistency of the par- 
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ticular authoress quoted ; it applies to the entire class of 
Theistic thinkers who leave the deity vague and inelfable 
for philosophical purposes, while they define him clearly 
for purposes of ethics and piety. It is, indeed, quite pro- 
bable that the separation between the Supreme Laws and 
the Supreme Being suggested by Miss Cobbe’s statement, 
may be less definite in her mental conception than it has 
become in the attempt to put it into words: as it stands, it 
reduces God to something like the position assigned to 
Christ in the Arian theology—the mighty expression and 
agent of a Being higher than himself. But why not adore 
the highest at once—the Laws to whose supreme exactions 
every being, “of whatever magnitude,” must submit ? 

Ilowever satisfactory Miss Cobbe’s statement may be, in 
so far as it warns us to respect the limits of our knowledge, 
it seems to me to limp by reason of its implication that 
there is in the universe an Intelligence and Will distinet 
from and limited by the laws of Nature,—as if, like a kind- 
hearted man, the Deity were compelled to look upon evils 
which he would fain prevent but cannot. 

But surely we can have no idea at all of a Supreme 
Being, except as represented in those very laws of Nature. 
The whole question between the Atheist and the Theist is, 
Is there Mind in Nature? Is there anything in the order 
of the universe corresponding to the order of Thought? Is 
there anything outside of our own brains, in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath, upon which we may fix our 
eyes and say, This is cosmic, not chaotic ; this is wise, not 
blind? If there be Mind in the universe, if there be any- 
where in it benevolent purpose, these are manifested to us 
by natural supreme laws. And if there be any of these 
laws which to our partial and dim knowledge work evil 
and pain to man, what can the Theist say, except that this 
is one of the many regions where his knowledge cannot 
penetrate? This ignorance at one point does not invalidate 
his knowledge at another. It does not impair my know- 
ledge of gravitation that I do not also understand the 
variations of the compass. Neither does it weaken my 
perception of the benevolence expressed in a flower, that I 
cannot yet see the benevolence expressed in a pestilence. 
I see Mind in Nature ; I see Love in it. How that Mind 
is related to the material combinations around me, I do 
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not know: I do not doubt the existence of my own mind, 
though I cannot tell how it so blends with my visible body 
as to be able to lift my arm. How that Love which I see 
in Nature can co-exist with human suffering or animal 
pain, may be a puzzle to me. Yet it is not a puzzle of 
which the solution is inconceivable ; for all of us know that 
we sometimes ourselves inflict pain on those we love, and 
because we love them. And if we wonder that Supreme 
Love includes what we call pain and evil, our little children 
no less wonder that our love can permit them to be checked 
in any of their desires. 

Now, admitting that evil is as yet an unexplored realm, 
an aspect of things not yet conquered by thought, it must 
at the same time be affirmed that this applies only to the 
original cause of evil. When we are asked, that is, Why 
could not a good God have managed to get along without 
evil? our reply is, We do not know. We do not know 
whether he could or could not have arranged a painless 
universe ; we do not know God at all as apart from this 
universe ; we do not conceive of him as a great mechanic 
who one day resolved to create a mechanism to be called 
Nature ; we know only that things exist as they are, con- 
taining bitter and sweet, pleasure and pain; and that 
through these are shadowed forth Thought and Heart just 
so far as we have been able to comprehend them. Seeing 
so much, we remember that we have come to see it only 
very gradually. We know that the human mind once saw 
disorder in many regions where it now sees order; that 
knowledge reveals good in many things which ignorance once 
held altogether evil. Consequently we are warranted in be- 
lieving that more and more experience and increasing know- 
ledge will make clear the surrounding realm of darkness. 

But even now, as I have said, this darkness rests only 
upon the final cause of evil, that is, upon the inquiry why 
the ends secured by evil were not reached by a more 
merciful method. If, in reply to the question, Why is 
not the universe painless? we must answer, We do not 
know ; in reply to the question, What good end does evil 
serve ? we may answer, We know very well. That expla- 
nation of evil which theology has for ages vainly sought, 
and to which it has got no nearer than the figment of a 
Fall and the contrivance of a Devil, Science has at last 
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discovered clearly and unmistakably. In tracing the beau- 
tiful evolution by which from the lowest form in nature 
endless varieties have been produced—following step by 
step the ever-widening spiral stairway on which the ani- 
mated dust climbs at last toa human brain—Science has 
shewn that each step of that progress was stimulated by 
some pain or danger. The steady effort of the animated 
being to escape cold or hunger or some enemy, gave to one 
animal its fleetness, to another its strength ; each activity 
was born of the effort to conquer an obstacle ; and after 
the animated world had combined to make man, his wit, 
his invention, his foresight and reason, were successively 
and cumulatively evolved under the stimulus of his fears 
and his perils. Our greatest powers each mark a victory 
over some besetting evil. And after man was thus formed, 
his historic progress was the result of a perpetual battle 
with so-called evils. The hardness of earth made him a 
labourer. Tyranny roused him to love freedom. Passion, 
by the very evils to which it led, named its own checks, 
and laws were born of sins. If we could now by a word 
remove from the world all that has been done for it by 
pain and evil, we should behold man relapsing from the 
height he has won by struggle with unfriendly elements 
and influences,—falling back from point to point, losing one 
after another the energies gained by mastering evil, and 
sinking through all the stages of retrogression to some 
miserable primal form too insignificant to be attacked, too 
nerveless to suffer. 

And if such be the light which Science has cast on the 
world’s dark track of pain and sin, there are strong reasons 
to believe that the same light need only be steadfastly 
applied to evil as it appears in its more mysterious indi- 
vidual forms, for these also to be revealed as necessary parts 
of the method of benefit. Let it be admitted that there are 
cases of individual suffering which we cannot attach to any 
definite benefit ; that before the babe in its anguish, or the 
dumb animal in its agony, we must stand silent, unable to 
give any explanation. Yet we know that in Nature the 
parts are of the same character with the whole; the elements 
of the sea are in each drop of its water; and if we could 
analyze completely the experience of each suffering indi- 
vidual, and see the whole outcome of it, we might find 
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reason to conclude that there is no pang without some 
advantage to the being enduring it. Certainly the inter- 
pretation of our own experience suggests the probability 
that such is the case. It is doubtful whether there ever 
was a pain in our lives, which we have entirely got through, 
from the memory of which we would part. The lessons 
by which we live daily were chiefly learned in the severe 
school of trial. Our sorrows have passed out of our more 
outward life only to be absorbed inward, and they become 
component parts of the character and being that we are. 
If such be the fact in ourselves, we may at least hope, or 
even presume, that it is the same with others ; and we may 
imagine that a like advantage, though in fainter degree, is 
secured by suffering even to those low and immature ones 
whose pain seems most purposeless. 

In the issue between the Theist and the Atheist, a great 
advantage was given to the latter by the old theory of 
separate and special creations. So long as the Theist main- 
tained that his God was an omnipotent Creator who formed 
each particular creature by the word of his mouth, there 
were endless questions which might be asked, for which no 
answer could be found. A friend of mine told me that he 
was led to perceive how far he had been dogmatizing beyond 
the limits of his knowledge, by a question once put to him 
by his little grandchild. He had been visited by a lady 
whom he much esteemed, but who was sadly deformed. 
When the poor hunchback was gone, the child said to him, 
“Grandfather, did God make everybody?’ “Yes,” he re 
plied. “Did he make Miss ——?” naming the deformed 
lady. “ Yes, child,” wasthe reply. “Then,” said the little 
one sharply, “why don’t he take her back and fix her up 


better?” “The question,” said the old gentleman, “was 
unanswerable; and I wished then that when she asked 
me whether God had made Miss ——, I had said, I didn't 
know.” 


It is a hard thing for our pride to say, after these long 
ages in which priests have pretended entire familiarity with 
the attributes and ways of God,—a hard adinission for theo- 
logy, after heaping up vast libraries filled with precise 
information about the power and procedure of the Deity ; 
but to those lowly words we must all come at last—I don't 
know! Such a confession of ignorance will deny many 
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theories and dogmas, and so many times will it be called 
Atheism. No matter for that. When we cease to spend 
our strength on the Unknowable, we have all the more to 
devote to the Knowable. It is certain that the new respect 
which Theists are beginning to accord to those termed 
Atheists—the thinkers, really, who have alone rendered it 
possible for an intelligible Theism to be stated at all— 
must be followed by an adoption of some of the traits of 
their once abhorred antagonists. Theism is not yet free 
from the hereditary taint of dogmatism; while moving 
forward, its eye is turned backward, as if it thought only 
of proselyting the orthodox, rarely of justifying itself to the 
disinterested criticisms of untheological reasoners. It needs 
also intellectual humility. While impressed by the Supreme 
Mystery, it must have more reserve toward it, and avoid the 
enthusiasin into which some Theists have run of supposing 
that the human being can come into relationship with 
essential moral force by the forms and petitions which have 
succeeded the offering of victims to allure heavenly fire. 
Nay, Theism must go yet further, and learn the deeper 
meaning of the Persian psalter: “The eyes of Purity saw 
Thee by the lustre of Thy substance: dark and astounded 
is he who hath seen Thee with the eyes of the Intellect.” 
For it seems true that what the religious world has distin- 
guished as the Heart, may in pure and high hours feel the 
impression of truths which the Intellect cannot grasp. As 
expression may rise into poetry, or speech into song, the 
moral sentiment may also have its joy. Such exaltations 
do indeed accompany the first intimations of every kind of 
truth, each glimpse or gleam seeming, before its form and 
limits have been disclosed, to light up every dark corner 
of the universe. But it is important for Theists to preserve 
themselves from the perils of emotional passion, and espe- 
cially to guard against the temptation to prove to fanaticism 
that its fervours are compatible with more rational opinion. 
They will do well to heed the tradition of the great, that 
the highest influences love to hover near the spirit most 
withdrawn from wanderings and vain speculations ; that 
the profoundest gleams have opened for eyes that looked 
not on the far but the near; that the good genius has been 
most favourable to those who ply with reverence their work 
in life. 


MoncurRE J). CONWAY. 
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V.—ISLAM IN INDIA. 


1. Our Indian Musalmans. Are they bound in Conscience 
to rebel against the Queen? By W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
1871. 

2 Indian Musalmans. Be ing Three Letters reprinted from 
the Times, with Four Articles on Education, and an 
Appendix containing Lord Macaulay's Minute. By 
W. Nassau Lees, Fellow of the Calcutta University, late 
Principal of the Mahomedan College at Calcutta, &e. 

Essays on the Life of Mahomed. By Syud Ahmed Khan 
Bahadur, C.S.1. 


as 


Dr. HuUNTER’s book on “Our Indian Musalmans” was 
read with much interest, and even with anxiety, by all per- 
sons to whom secular and religious politics are a matter 
of serious concern. The author is already well known in 
England as a writer on Indian topics: although still a 
junior officer on the Civil Service list of Bengal, he has 
reached a grade of literary reputation never before (perhaps 
so fully attained by an Anglo-Indian official. Any book 
which Mr. Hunter sends from India for publication at home, 
is widely read and carefully considered by the best judges. 
Hitherto those who have acquired special personal know- 
ledge of India, have very rarely possessed also the gift of 
imparting it in the style and shape demanded by the high 
standard of even popular literature in these days; and of 
the few good writers who have intimate practical acquaint- 
ance with Indian administration, hardly one has succeeded 
so well as Dr. Hunter in drawing immediate general atten- 
tion to Indian affairs. Macaulay is, of course, a signal 
exception: his famous essays actually created the public 
opinion almost universally held to this day upon the great 
political strokes by which certain resolute Englishmen 
toward the end of the last century carved out and con- 
solidated our empire in Asia: those great historical car- 
toons of the exploits of Warren Hastings and of Clive have 
stamped their impressions ineradicably upon the mind of 
ordinary readers, insomuch that if the average Englishman 
knows anything of such things, he implicitly believes Ma- 
caulay’s version of them; and it would be vain to protest 
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that, though this historical oil-painting (as Carlyle calls 
such works) is magnificent, it is not history. But so strong 
and enduring is the influence of trenchant phrase and pic- 
turesque language, that nearly all the mistakes and dis- 
coloured statements contained in Macaulay's sketches of 
thirty years ago, have been vigorously reproduced by Mr. 
W. M. Torrens, M.P., in a book* which he has published 
within the last two months. 

The motive and reason of Dr. Hunter’s treatise are ex- 
plained in one of his earliest pages, where he says that 
“the Musalmans of India are, and have been for years, 
a source of chronic danger to the British power in India.” 
This danger is caused by “the spirit of unrest,” which Dr. 
Hunter proceeds to exhibit in its threefold form: in the 
formation of a Rebel Colony on our North-western frontier, 
which has involved us in constant disasters; in the treason- 
able organization of Musalmans within our interior dis- 
tricts ; and in the legal discussions that have arisen upon 
the question which Dr. Hunter has chosen for the title of 
his work—‘“ Are the Indian Musalmans bound in Con- 
science to rebel against the Queen?’ He goes on further 
to examine the grievances of the Mahomedans under En- 
glish rule, and to point out means of remedying them. 
In short, he inquires into the sources, historical, political 
and social, whence has flowed the disaffection, which Dr. 
Hunter holds to be deep-seated, wide-spread and immi- 
nently perilous to our government. In accordance with 
this programme, the opening chapters of the book are 
allotted to a brief and animated description of the founda- 
tion and fortunes in Arabia of the sect called Wahdbis; of 
their establishment on our North-western border by a famous 
saint and martyr; of the rapid spread of the Wahabi doc- 
trines throughout India by fanatic missionaries ; and of the 
constant petty wars and internal seditions which have been 
traced entirely to this Wahabi propaganda. I shall not 
follow Dr. Hunter along his narrative of these events, which 
should nevertheless be known to all readers who desire to 
comprehend whence came Wahabism into India, and how 
it has fared there. I am bound, however, to observe that 
there are certain peculiarities in the style and manner of 


* Empire in Asia, 1872. 
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this spirited historical sketch (and indeed more or less 
throughout all this book) which must be taken into account 
by home-keeping Englishmen who desire to draw accurate 
and safe conclusions upon the subject which Dr. Hunter 
has handled ably and attractively. 

Dr. Hunter is before all things vigorous, clear and defi- 
nite ; he rejoices in strong lights, in highly-finished epi- 
sodes, and in full-length portraits of personages. He excels 
in the art of lively translations from Indian history by skil- 
ful and effective use of European metaphors and phrases 
for Asiatic events and institutions, whereby he makes his 
ideas and allusions quite luminous and suggestive to edu- 
cated Englishmen who begin with this work their study of 
an unfamiliar topic. But it is impossible that the original 
facts and local peculiarities should not suffer even by the 
most skilful paraphrase or travesty ; for you cannot dress 
up Indian figures in European costume without some damage 
to their native character and complexion. So that the 
similes and historical illustrations in which Dr. Hunter 
luxuriates are often more striking than exact ; they convey 
some notion of the truth, but not the whole truth; and, 
moreover, the author is at times sorely vexed by an hyper- 
bolic fiend which he would do well to cast out. With these 
premonitory observations, the book may be commended to 
all persons seeking in England to gather evidence and frame 
a judgment upon some of the complications and contrasts 
which are incessantly growing out of that extraordinary 
accident—the subjection of India to Englishmen. 

The pamphlet by Colonel Nassau Lees is a reprint of 
three letters in the Times, which were called forth in 187] 
by Dr. Hunter’s book, and of four articles on Education 
which originally appeared in Indian journals. He has ap- 
pended to them a Minute written in 1835 by Macaulay, 
when he was in India, upon the system of higher State 
education to be adopted in that country. Colonel Lees was 
Principal of the Mahomedan College at Calcutta, and is 
altogether entitled to a respectful hearing upon the con- 
dition and feelings of Bengali Mahomedans: his argument, 
which we shall examine at length farther on, is mainly 
directed towards exposing the mistakes of our educational 
policy in India, and the fallacies contained in Macaulay’s 
Minute, which had immense effect at the time ; and toward 
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demonstrating how the system of instruction which has 
hitherto been employed has had the grave consequence of 
depressing the social and political status of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects. 

Now as I have undertaken to give in this paper some 
account of what may be termed the “ Mahomedan ques- 
tion” in India, and as Dr. Hunter and Colonel Lees both 
put the case on the Mahomedan side quite as strongly as 
it can fairly be made out, it may be convenient to take 
from these authorities a precise statement of the main 
grievances which the Indian Musalmans are said to allege. 
I remark, with all other critics on Dr. Hunter's book, that 
he draws his facts from the province of Lower Bengal, and 
applies his inferences to all India—a process somewhat 
defective in logical fairness. However, here is his chief 
indictment against the British Government, drawn up after 
the style of Macaulay, though this is no necessary imputa- 
tion on the substance: 

“There is no use shutting our ears to the fact that the Indian 
Musalmans arraign us on a list of charges as serious as have 
ever been brought against a Government. They accuse us of 
having closed every honourable walk of life to professors of 
their creed. They accuse us of having introduced a system of 
education which leaves their whole community unprovided for, 
and which has landed it in contempt and beggary. They accuse 
us of having brought misery into thousands of families by abol- 
ishing their Law Officers, who gave the sanction of religion to 
the marriage tie. ... They accuse us of imperilling their souls 
by denying them the means of performing the duties of their 
faith. They charge us with deliberate malversation of their 
religious foundations, with misappropriation of their educational 
funds. They declare that we have shewn no pity in the time 
of our triumph, and with the insolence of upstarts have trodden 
our former masters into the mire. They... arraign us for want 
of sympathy, want of magnanimity, mean malversation ... and 
for great public wrongs spread over a period of one hundred 
years. 9 

These are the accusations with which I propose to deal 
hereafter in some detail; they make up the gravamen of 
the plaint stated for Musalmans by their able advocate ; 
and the matter cannot be debated without joining issues 
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on these points. But I must first say that 1 doubt whether 
these sharp-set senfences really present to us the actual 
feelings and utterances of the general body of Mahome- 
dans ; | am more inclined to affirm that they derive their 
force and weight principally from the skill and the imagi- 
nation of the writer. The words quoted are the language 
of a Pole under the Russian régime; of a Greek under 
Turkish despotism fifty years ago ; of an Irish Papist under 
the furious penal laws of the last century; of some crushed 
nationality, or of some people vindictively oppressed and 
ground exceeding small in the mills of political tyranny. 
Stronger expressions could not have been employed if we 
Christians had done unto the Indian Mahomedans as their 
ancestors did so often to Christians; if we had persecuted 
them as Aurungzebe persecuted Hindus, or treated them 
with the hatred and savage cruelty shewn to unbelievers by 
Hyder Ali or Tippu of Mysore. Whereas the Musalmans 
of India in the present day are (excepting the lowest classes) 
very good Oriental politicians, with fair knowledge of the 
world and of Asiatic history, and with some traditional 
experience of what bad governments really are ; they could 
not possibly so misunderstand our antecedents and their 
own, and their present circumstances ; they judge us by the 
Eastern standard of fas and nefas as applied to rulers, and 
they appreciate the situation not incorrectly. They envy 
our supremacy ; they dislike some parts of our levelling 
administrative system; they are prejudiced against all 
Christians by the religious rivalry of a thousand years ; 
ayvainst English Christians by the sense of subordination to 
infidels, and against English residents in India by violent 
contrasts in the habits and manners of East and West. 
But many of the charges alleged by Dr. Hunter seem to me 
too profoundly unreasonable and far-fetched to be enter- 
tained, even as popular delusions, by the mass of Mahome- 
dans ; while the words, “ waut of sympathy, want of mag- 
nanimity, mean malversation of funds,” and “great public 
wrongs spread over a century,” appear to me to convey only 
ideas put into native mouths by an English orator. 

Colonel Nassau Lees writes in a cooler tone, and regrets 
that Dr. Hunter should have “out-Heroded Herod” in the 
fervency of his pleading for Mahomedans ; but Colonel Lees 
also supplies a list of specific counts upon which the British 
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adininistration is arraigned—the more important of them 
being our treatment of the education and the endowments 
of Musalmans. Both authors admit that above and around 
these particular grievances there are other sources of dis- 
satisfaction and disloyalty which were inevitable, and flowed 
naturally from the facts of Indian history; yet I think that 
both of them incline too much to trace discontents to blun- 
ders and faults for which the English can be directly 
blamed. Dr. Hunter, especially, seems to confound the 
essential with the accidental, to attribute to local and tem- 
porary causes symptoms which are inherent in and inse- 
parable from our relations with the Musalmans, and to 
interpret their indistinct regrets and uneasy murmurs by 
the notions and literary expressions of a highly cultivated 
European bred in a totally differing environment. The con- 
sequence has been, that he views, and makes his readers 
view, many things through a false perspective, and esti- 
mates the weight of his facts in a deceptive balance. Or 
where he preserves a truer eye and hand for dealing with 
phenomena, his sense of proportion tempts him to exagge- 
rate and over-colour English shortcomings and errors, in 
order to present adequate causes for the extreme results 
which his line of argument attributes to them. Now it 
cannot and need not be denied, that much sullen disaffec- 
tion prevails among the Mahomedans in India: we all 
know that the colony of outlaw Wahabis founded beyond 
our North-western frontier among the wild hill tribes, must 
obviously be still as bitterly hostile to the English in the 
Punjab as it was to the Sikh government which preceded 
us; while Mr. W. Palgrave* has told us long ago, that 
throughout Asia the spirit of Wahabism is a spirit of un- 
compromising fanaticism, which seeks by all means, secret 
or overt, to upset any rule, whether of Turk or Englishman, 
that vestrains ignorant and furious intolerance. It is true 
also that these Wahabis have formed secret conspiracies of 
a serious kind in the province of Bengal, and that their 
plotting is connived at or willingly ignored by a crowd of 
non-Wahabi Musalmans, who desire the predominance of 
their religion, and have no objection to allow the Wahabis 
to try their hands at pulling the chesnuts out of the fire. 


* Travels into Eastern Arabia. 
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It is certain that the Indian Musalmans do as a mass still 
nourish the sore feelings and the heart-burning which ae- 
company everywhere the fall from high position, the loss 
of prestige, and the descent of a despotically dominant 
class to mere equality with all others before a firm law. 
Unpleasant reverses of this kind occur constantly in the 
history of societies as of individuals ; they are inseparable 
from the competition and struggles for mastery which have 
hitherto been the conditions of all progress in this world. 
They are perhaps almost as acutely felt by a community 
which is bound together with the tie of a common faith, 
as by a tribe or by a modern nation ; though it may be 
questioned whether nationality, which is a bond quite un- 
known to Indian Mahomedans, be not much the more sen- 
sitive constitution. But undoubtedly all these things make 
up for the Musalians of India a case which requires 
delicate and forbearing treatment by superior conquerors ; 
and we may concede that the English Government, with 
all its good intentions and high integrity for the last sixty 
years, has often failed to treat such difficult and complicated 
disorders with skill and tenderness. We are not famous, 
if Mr. Matthew Arnold reads us aright, for sweetness and 
sympathy in our dealings with subject peoples ; we are too 
much inclined to rely upon the force of material interests 
for our work of fusion ; to fancy that personal liberty and 
comfort will compensate for the wounds which our success 
must necessarily inflict on the pride and the prejudices of 
those whom we supplant in political supremacy: we reckon 
too much on the interests of men, and too little on their 
passions. It may be owned that we are not very licht- 
handed ministers to the Oriental mind diseased. But this 
is a very different matter from confessing that we are re- 
sponsible for the disease itself, or that it exhibits any pecu- 
liar symptoms or mysterious virulence that could only be 
accounted for by our reckless neglect and ignorance, or by 
sheer malignity. 

We may at once assume that our conquest of India has 
been distasteful to the Mahomedans, and that their hos- 
tility may be, in certain contingencies, dangerous to our- 
selves. For the present we cannot help this; all that we 
can do is to inquire how far these unavoidable resentments 
can be allayed ; whether the specific grievances that exist 
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are just and reasonable ; and if we have wronged them by 
our acts, we must do them right. But nothing can be more 
vain or more impolitic than to foster in their minds the 
notion that we English are to blame, as administrators, for 
the condition in which the Indian Musalmans now find 
themselves, or to encourage them to mistake natural senti- 
ments of disappointment, of depression and of wounded 
religious pride, for the just indignation of an oppressed 
people or a persecuted sect. 

To obtain a clear view of the “situation” now before us 
in India, we must go a few steps back. Politics and reli- 
vion are with the Mahomedans (as Mr. W. G. Palgrave has 
lately said) two sides of the same medal; it is impossible 
even to approach the religious side of the Mahomedan 
position in India without surveying first its political aspect. 

The rule of the English in India so immediately followed 
the fall of the Mahomedan suzerainty, and has been so 
widely built up on the ruins of their great empire, that the 
popular mind naturally imputes to us all the misfortunes 
of the Mahomedans. But all readers of history know that 
the Moghal Empire had been severed piecemeal and dilapi- 
dated by the middle of the eighteenth century, and that 
province after province fell into our hands because the 
Musalman government was rotten to the heart and paralyzed 
in every limb; while we alone were able to drive off the 
Maratha vultures which were tearing the moribund carcase. 
We saved from certain imminent destruction the Nizam, 
the greatest Mahomedan prince then, as now, in India; we 
supported and even set up again some minor kinglets, who 
from being viceroys had made themselves independent ; 
others we pulled down and pensioned off: our policy was 
voverned by the currents and changes of a long and perilous 
struggle. Of course the benefits we conferred have long 
been forgotten, while the injuries remain ever fresh. That 
the pensioned descendants of usurpers or of puppets should 
now be regarded by their fellow-religionists as the ill-used 
heirs of legitimate dynasties, is comprehensible enough ; 
that acts of State which were moderate and by comparison 
merciful in the old days of war and tumult, should now be 
condemned as unscrupulous and greedy, is to be expected. 
We all know what sort of legacy David bequeathed to the 
sons of Zeruiah, whose ready swords cleared away rivals 
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and rebels from his path to the throne ; and England seems 
oceasionally to display a liking for that same kind of pious 
atonement. Those who resolutely uphold an empire recently 
founded, must bear the consequence of such odiums and 
qualms of conscience ; but the ancient smouldering resent- 
ments will die away as the edifice settles down. At this 
moment, however, when England is almost too ready to do 
penance for the high-handed misdeeds of those who won 
India for her, when the Mahomedans have neither forgotten 
the old order of things, nor have become properly reconciled 
to the new, it is unfortunate that 1nany causes combine to 
bring home rather sharply to Indian Musalmans the natural 
consequences of their political downfall. So long as the 
old fighting times lasted in India, we heard little of wide- 
spread grievances. The Musalman in that country was 
an adventurer by descent and by profession; he or his 
fathers (I except here the tribes of conquered Hindus) had 
always entered the country from Western Asia in search 
of military or civil employment; he was very rarely a 
colonist or a merchant ; he was usually a soldier of fortune. 
During our long Northern wars, the Musalmans enlisted 
willingly in our armies, and followed our victorious stand- 
ards against Goorkhas, Sikhs and Marathas ; they marched 
with us to Cabul and Candabar, cities of the Muslim ; and 
to this day they fight for us most gallantly against the wild 
tribes on the debatable frontier lands between India and 
Affyhanistan. Dr. Hunter makes much of the fanatie Mu- 
salman hatred which provoked us into the Umbeyla cam- 
paign of 1863, and which he traces back to the malevo- 
lence of our own subjects ; but he might have mentioned 
how, when a famous outpost of our position was re-taken 
by the British Indian troops after a bloody strnggle, a 
Mahomedan was one of the two officers who then led as 





forlorn a hope as ever men staked their lives upon. Thus 
in active military service the Musalmans have always 
been loyal enough ; and they held office under us content- 
edly, sO long as we kept up the native system of civil 
administration, in days when surveillance was lax, the 
standard of education low, and officials more powerful than 
ever because they represented irresistible chiefs. Dut the 
second Punjab campaign of 1848 laid all India at our feet ; 
the great wars of conquest were finished, and after them 
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came “the cankers of a calm world and a long peace :” at 
home the reins of civil and military discipline were tight- 
ened, so that not much was to be got under us by the pen 
and still less by the sword; while we gradually annexed 
Najpore, Jhansi and Oude, thus abolishing courts and 
camps which still afforded some chances for the irregular 
ambition of a lucky captain or an adroit courtier. Long ago, 
General Arthur Wellesley had pointed out in his Despatches 
how the discontent of the dangerous classes in India, of the 
men who live by an unscrupulous head or hand, must become 
more and more exasperated by the constant spread of our 
arms and authority ; by the imperious régime which main- 
tains the peace of India, which insists upon universal order 
and truce among allied states as well as in subject territory. 
And all this process of transition from the old immemorial 
way of life to the new, pressed with peculiar stringency 
upon the Musalmans, to whom, from warlike chiefs of 
gathered clans like Nadir Shah and Ahmed Abdallah, down 
to the poorest highlander who followed their standards 
from Central Asia, India had for centuries been the Eldo- 
rado where stirring times brought speedy fortunes. All 
this spirit of unrest (to use Dr. Hunter's phrase) was brood- 
ing over India when the Great Mutiny broke out among 
our Hindu sepoys. The disaffected Mahomedans at once 
caught the infection of rebellion, and almost immediately 
seized the lead of it, using the wild, aimless fury of the 
soldiery for their own compact and straight-pointed political 
designs. The consequence was, as all can recollect who 
were in India in 1857-8, that the English turned fiercely 
on the Mahomedans as upon tlivir real enemies and most 
dangerous rivals ; so that the failure of the revolt was much 
more disastrous to them than to the Hindus. The Musal- 
mans lost almost all their remaining prestige of traditional 
superiority over Hindus; they forfeited the confidence of 
their foreign rulers; and it is from this period that must 
be dated the loss of their numerical majority in the higher 
subordinate ranks of the civil and military services. Before 
the Mutiny they largely outnumbered the Hindus in all 
the best offices which could be held by a native. Since 
that time they have fallen to a minority, which the adverse 
current of cireumstanees seems likely further to diminish ; 
and assuredly they must work hard to recover the ground 
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which was cut from under them when in Northern India 
they made that last desperate spring after the shadow of a 
lost empire. 

This brief historical retr« spect was necessary, because the 
present religious temper of the Mahomedans is the reflec- 
tion of their political and social misfortunes. It is easy to 
understand how these misfortunes must have stirred up 
and heated fanaticism in certain sections of a community 
bound together and circumscribed into one pale, not by 
nationality, but by their faith ; so that the wreck of their 
Indian supremacy is a direct catastrophe for the religion 
which enjoins them to set up and pull down kingdoms in 
its name. As Colonel Lees observes, the laws of the Koran 
were framed for conquerors; and though texts can always 
be found to warrant prudence and the tactics of common 
sense, yet such interpretations conflict painfully against the 
whole tone of their Prophet’s message, and jar upon the 
whole framework of his system. Much learning and logic 
have been expended by Mahomedan schoolmen of late 
upon the “nice sharp quillets of the law” of Islam, to 
inquire whether it permits submission to an infidel yoke, 
or absolutely enjoins resistance even when resistance is 
not politic and the yoke easy. And Dr. Hunter writes,* 
almost as if he verily believed it, that “the obligations of 
the Indian Musalmans to rebel or not rebel hung for some 
months on the deliberations of three Suni priests in the 
Holy City of Arabia” [he refers to the fact that the doctors 
of Mecca were consulted as to whether Mahomedans might 
lawfully yield us quiet allegiance]; and he devotes a whole 
chapter to balancing the import of various expositions by 
different schools of the texts which bear en this point. He 
seems rather to enjoy alarming home-bred English readers 
by inclining the weight of authorities toward the conclu- 
sion that a war of extermination is a necessary act of faith. 
But, on the other hand, Syud Ahmed, in a series of letters 
published in India last year, undertook to demonstrate that 
the duty of Jihdd, or religious war, is not at all imposed 
on Mahomedans by their actual relations with the English 
in India, and that Dr. Hunter's inferences from the Koran 
and its commentaries are overstrained and even quite un- 
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warranted. He maintains, moreover, that the Futwas, or 
authoritative decisions which declare that Indian Musal- 
mans are in no way bound to rebel, were not elicited by the 
anxiety of the Musalmans to relieve tender consciences 
or doubts as to their duty, but by the constant suggestions 
and nervous fancies of the English, who pressed the point 
upon them, until they were obliged to set themselves right 
before the world. And we see how this explanation be- 
comes probable, when we find Colonel Lees telling us in one 
of his Times Letters* how he argued the case of the Indian 
Muslim in solemn earnest with the Sheikh-ul-Islam at 
Cairo, each disputant brandishing his own text ; one being, 
“ Kill them wherever you find them ;” the other, “ Ye are 
in no wise bound to rush upon your own destruction.” Of 
course the result of setting flat against each other a nega- 
tive and a positive command like these was to produce a 
dead-lock, a logical stalemate; but such games have no 
influence on the real business of the world. All the de- 
baters admit that in practice no body of Mahomedans is 
likely to be driven into hopeless revolt by an ecclesiastical 
decision, as if execution followed a decree of the Sheikhs 
against a government as necessarily as it follows a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council against heretical clerks. 

For the truth is, that all this painful examination of texts 
and authorities only illustrates what I have remarked upon 
before, the tendency of certain writers to attribute to special 
and local causes those sentiments of indisposition toward us, 
and of religious aversion from us, which belong naturally 
to the general constitution of the Mahomedan faith in its 
present intellectual phase and in its actual circumstances 
in India. These things have really very little to do with 
readings of the sacred books, or with the F'u/was of Mecca. 
The Mahomedans, with their tenets distinctly aggressive 
and spiritually despotic, must always be a source of dis- 
quietude to us so long as their theologie notions are still in 
that uncompromising and intolerant stage when the first 
duty of devout believers is to prevail and, if need be, to 
persecute. To most Englishmen of the day, this condition 
of thought may appear a strange anomaly; it is only an 
anachronism ; the unquiet spirit now abroad in India is no 


* P. 7 of the pamphlet. 
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other than that spirit which troubled all Christian Europe 
for so many centuries, and which even in England has not 
yet been quite exorcised by the modern doctrine of tolera- 
tion, or the modern affection of indifference. It is the spirit 
which so long upheld passive resistance to a heretic ruler 
to be a sin against God; because (to quote the words of 
Calvin*) “although obedience toward princes accords with 
God’s service, yet if any princes usurp the authority of God, 
we must obey them only so far as may be done without 
offending God.” Thus when anything that touches the 
interests of a religion is assumed to offend the Deity, while 
in his service all acts are held to be justifiable, no unbeliev- 
ing government can hope to avoid offence. A governmeut 
so placed—and the Indian Government is so placed—will 
always find itself exposed, whatever it may do, to great 
misrepresentations ; to a sort of general reprobation, rather 
conventional and for consistency’s sake (perhaps), than real 
and heartfelt, from the mass of even reasonable and easy- 
going religionists ; and to virulent overt sedition from the 
extreme zealots. In India, as in Europe, the thorough- 
going hot gospellers may be few and unpopular, as are the 
Wahabis; but, like a feeble fire under a large caldron, 
they serve to keep lukewarm the sentiments of the great 
majority, who are nevertheless very far from boiling up 
into dangerous explosion, or from allowing themselves to 
be driven by theologic fervency into following the lead of 
forlorn hopes against impregnable secular facts. But while 
the Musalmans evade by elastic glosses (as even Chiris- 
tians occasionally do) any conclusions which seem plainly 
desperate and beyond reason in practice, yet the sentiment 
which justifies to itself violent assertion can never be 
entirely dormant in an exclusive monotheistic religion, 
which claims as a right and duty universal spiritual despot- 
ism, while it has been levelled down by au infidel govern- 
ment to mere denominational equality. But it would be 
contrary to all experience, if this sentiment did not occa- 
sionally stir up the corresponding antipathies which civi- 
lization and the considerations of sound policy have very 
nearly laid to sleep among Europeans. It would be rash 
to declare that Christians in India are yet altogether free 
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from the old spirit which included crusading among the 
solemn duties of a faithful ruler; and there have very 
lately been English officials who would have desired no- 
thing better than to try conclusions with the Wahabi at 
his own weapons on his own extreme principles, to prove 
which doctrine was orthodox “by apostolic blows and 
knocks.” Impartial Mahomedans must needs recognize the 
expediency of making allowance in Christians for that same 
tincture of sincere intolerance and conscientious irreconcil- 
ability with the professors of doctrines thought to be false, 
which they themselves hold to be very excusable in matters 
theologic. But this lurking belief of the duty on both sides 
to contend against each other d& loutrance, this conviction 
that each religion is bound to destroy the other, must ne- 
cessarily embitter the resentment of the party which is 
nevertheless in political subordination ; it must rouse and 
foster suspicions that the more powerful faith will use 
unfairly its secular predominance. In spite of all dis- 
claimers put forth by the English Government, our ill- 
wishers have always raised against us the cry that we 
desire to compel persons to embrace our religion, and this 
is still widely credited by the ignorant crowd. In a volume 
of Travels in India just published by a Parsee of Bombay, 
the writer mentions how “strongly impressed” were certain 
Mahomedans, with whom he conversed, “with the belief 
that their rulers were now intent on making the people of 
this country converts to Christianity by all means in their 
power.” Nor can we wonder that this sense of keen emu- 
lation between Christianity and Mahomedanism in one 
country is driving forward, as by a gale of wind, that 
spring-tide of Mahomedan revivalism which is now known 
to be flowing high throughout all the countries which pro- 
fess Islam, even in those where the faith is triumphant 
and holds undisputed monopoly of the State’s support. 
Moreover, these two great rival religions have at last 
found in India not only a common mission field, but also 
a common arena and audience for polemical controversy. 
Hitherto the writers on either side have scarcely ever 
joined fair issue in argument, or opposed each on the same 
ground ; the Christians have demolished the pretensions of 
Islam to Christians, at their leisure ; the Musalmans have 
denounced Christianity before Musalmans ; the two hos- 
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tile camps were separated by different tongues and by a 
great interval of distance between their respective head- 
quarters. But now the Englishman in India is an Arabie 
scholar; and the Indian Mahomedan studies English works. 
Sir William Muir (now Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
west provinces) writes a Life of Mahomed, with critical ex- 
amination of the canonical scriptures upon which the tra- 
ditional evidences of Islam are based: and he has at once 
found a gainsayer in Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadur, a distin- 
guished officer of the government over which Sir William 
presides. Although Syud Ahmed was himself born too late 
for acquiring that knowledge of English which would enable 
him to meet English critics with English writing, yet in 
Arabic he holds himself on a par with the accomplished 
author of the Life of Mahomed, whom he shews no reluct- 
ance to meet on neutral Asiatic ground with his own 
weapons. Instead of bigoted contempt and invective, we 
have now fair literary argument and a beginning of scho- 
larly exegesis. Syud Ahmed naturally dissents widely from 
the view taken of Mahomed by the Christian biographer ; 
and the effect of Sir William Muir’s work upon his mind 
“was to determine him to collect, after a critical examina- 
tion of them, into one systematic and methodical form, all 
those traditions concerning the life of Mahomed that are 
considered by Mahomedan divines to be trustworthy.” * 
The completion of this plan was hindered by several obsta- 
cles; but he has presented (1870) to the public twelve 
Essays, which constitute the first volume of his Life of 
Mahomed, chiefly intended (we infer) to correct and refute 
the errors of Sir W. Muir. It was perhaps imprudent for 
the able Mahomedan champion to rely upon second-hand 
learning and on interpreters for his material for a critical 
dissertation in regard to the meaning of the Greek versions 
of the Christian Testament ; as when he insists that in the 
passage which says, “It is expedient that I go, for if I go 
not the Comforter will not come,’—the word zapdxAyros is 
a corrupt reading for repuxAvrés=the famous one= Ahmed 
=Mahomed ; and that Christ is thereby proved to have 
prophesied of Mahomed as the necessary successor and 
complement of his own divine mission.f This method of 
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verbal disputation, which makes the acceptance or rejection 
of a mighty revelation to the leading races of the world 
depend upon a copyist’s error or a monkish forgery, has 
fallen somewhat out of favour in modern European polem- 
ics: we want a broader basis for our theories of religious 
cataclysms. But Syud Ahmed is more successful when he 
desists from his attempt to prove the mission of Mahomed 
out of Christian scriptures, and takes to retorting upon his 
adversary the generalizations and philosophic reflections 
about superstitious tendencies and the growth of religious 
romance by which Sir William Muir casts doubts and dis- 
credit upon the authenticity of the Mahomedan canon. 
Thus Syud Ahmed extracts from the Life of Mahomed such 
passages as (for instance) these: “The habits of the early 
Moslems favoured the growth of tradition.” ... “On what 
topic would early Moslems descant more enthusiastically 
than on the acts and sayings of their Prophet?” ... “The 
mind of his followers was unconsciously led on to think 
of him as endowed with supernatural power ; here was the 
material out of which tradition grew luxuriantly .... the 
memory was aided by the unchecked efforts of imagination.” 
“Superstitious reverence was the result which lapse of 
time would naturally have upon the... narratives.”* And 
then he asks with some point whether the miraculous deeds 
of Moses, or the prodigious histories of other great prophets 
whom Christians revere, must not also be contemplated by 
Sir W. Muir through the same medium of calm and large- 
minded rationalism. He claims, in short, for Mahomed the 
same indulgent and respectful consideration which is ac- 
corded by all zealously devout persons to the records of 
the words and acts of those whom they incline to hear as 
a preacher sent from God; or else he desires that all 
miraculous histories shall be subjected to the same dissolvy- 
ent analysis. Sir W. Muir was not defending Christianity 
in his biography of Mahomed, and had naturally set out 
upon his excursion against the Muslim without entrenching 
himself at home; but the flank movement of Syud Ahmed 
is for the moment effective, and may perhaps be regarded 
as a novelty in the Oriental tactics of literary crusades. 
But to return from this digression to the main line of 
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my essay. I have now gone hastily over the historical 
conditions and consequences of our position in India, which 
account very sufficiently to my mind for our unpopularity 
among a large class of Mahomedans. I myself should 
rather say that the inconsiderate mass of them are against 
us, than that the “best men are not on our side,” as Dr. 
Hunter too invidiously affirms. That author appears to 
lay too much stress upon the significance of the spread of 
Wahabism in Lower Bengal, among an effete and unwarlike 
Mahomedan population. Syud Ahmed, in his letters to 
the Indian Pioneer (1871), denies that even the Wahabis 
consider that their situation under the English in India 
justifies a holy war; and he mentions that in 1857, when 
the mutineers held Delhi, Bakht Khan, the rebel com- 
mander, endeavoured to compel the Moulries of that city 
to declare lawful a Jihdd against the British; but was 
boldly withstood and opposed by two leading Wahabis. 
If these two learned doctors came forward spontaneously at 
such a time to deny the legality of the Jiidd, the instance 
is a very strong one ; but if the fact was that they had been 
called upon by Bakht Khan, a famous mutineer, to put their 
signatures to such a declaration while the English were 
bombarding the city, it is possible that they had reflected 
upon that text quoted some pages back from the Koran, 
about true believers not being bound to rush upon destruc- 
tion. But whatever may be the real convictions of Waha- 
bism, without doubt its followers are few throughout all 
India, and are intensely unpopular with all other sects of 
Mahomedans in provinces where Musalman loyalty is 
infinitely more important to the security of our Government 
than in Bengal proper. In many parts of India, the appear- 
ance of a Wahabi preacher is the signal for sharp internal 
discord ; the odium theologicum breaks out at once. It is 
some years since the Nizam’s government at Hyderabad 
expelled the Wahabis for breeding endless strife in that 
great Musalman city, where it is not safe to attend reli- 
gious revivals without sword and buckler. Not a year ago, 
a Wahabi teacher came down to the province in India with 
which I was then officially connected. He was an earnest 
reformer, and the abuses which he denounced were patent ; 
but in a few weeks he had quarrelled with the chief Moul- 
vies of their district over questions of theology and eccle- 
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siastic discipline, with all the Pharisees, and with Demetrius 
the silversmith, upon backslidings connected with worship 
at shrines, and the ungodly gains made by trading upon 
superstitious usages. All parties virulently accused him of 
sedition against Cesar. The British officials, taking a 
broader view of their duty than did the Roman Gallio, not 
only refused to interfere in a dispute about religious law, 
but also took measures to preserve order and prevent vio- 
lence to any man. The Wahabi was protected by the police; 
nor was there again any beating of Sosthenes before the 
judgment-seat. 

I have thus attempted to set forth my view of the causes 
of Mahomedan discontents with us in India, by shewing 
that these causes are for the most part innate and congeni- 
tal with the growth of our empire there. But Dr. Hunter 
and Colonel Lees have brought up prominently a series of 
particular grievances, and these I am bound to examine. 
Dr. Hunter, especially, devotes a whole chapter to the 
wrongs of the Mahomedans, which he declares to have 
been inflicted by blunders criminal enough to free our sub- 
jects from their obligation of allegiance.* Now many of 
the most important facts and figures on which he relies 
in this section of his work have been briskly challenged, 
whether or not successfully I cannot positively say ; but 
without going into these details, I propose to look into the 
substance of some of the graver charges laid by him and 
by Colonel Lees against the Indian administration. 

Colonel Lees and Dr. Hunter both deduce very serious 
and wide-reaching consequences from the educational policy 
inaugurated in 1836 by a very characteristic Minute of 
Lord Macaulay, who then held office in India. The ques- 
tion was, how to apply the State grant toward higher edu- 
cation ; whether the public instruction to be subsidized by 
public money should be English or Oriental ; whether the 
languages, science and philosophies of the West or of the 
East should be encouraged by the State. Macaulay was 
altogether in favour of the West; and he beat down all 
opposition by his brilliant and impetuous attack upon 
Orientalism. He said that a single shelf of a good European 
library was worth the whole native literature of India and 





* Indian Musalmans, p. 143. 
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Arabia ; that it was not decent to use the public funds for 
bribing the Indian youth to read books full of monstrous 
lies and blunders ; and so on with startling antitheses as 
usual, securing a great triumph to the Anglicists. From 
that day English (to use the words of Colonel Lees*) “has 
been recognized as the medium of higher education in 
India, and the subjects taught in it have been entirely 
European ;’ and Colonel Lees declares the effect of this 
change was “the gradual and steady transfer of the civil 
government of the country from Musalmans to Hindus.” 
Now this sweeping assertion illustrates to my mind the 
rhetorical practice of which I have complained elsewhere 
in this essay, of tracing back great events to slender origins 
of a special and narrow kind ; and certainly the very con- 
trast between minute causes and universal effects does 
strike the imagination of readers. I myself should be in- 
clined to demur, with all deference to authority which I 
really respect, both to the manner of inference and to the 
fact assumed in the conclusion. But I agree that the 
change of system, as it was carried out, was impolitic, for 
reasons Which are just of the sort which Lord Macaulay, 
with all his genius, never could see or understand, because 
he lacked sympathy with the deeper and more delicate 
fibres of political relations. To him all Oriental literature 
was almost entirely worthless, and this was quite enough 
for him ; that a sentimental attachment for their ancient 
book-lore might exist among the people of India, never 
occurred to him as a point calling for wary consideration. 
This blind side of a brilliant writer on polities is very well 
displayed by Macaulay’s conduct in a similar case, when it 
was proposed to buy certain invaluable Irish manuscripts 
for the British Museum. Lord Macaulay (says Mr. M. 
Arnold +) declared that he saw nothing in the whole 
collection worth purchasing, except the correspondence of 
Lord Melville on the American war. Ancient Celtic lite- 
rature seemed to him mere rubbish; and he thought San- 
skrit or Arabic treatises little better. So he prevailed on 
the Government of that day to de-Orientalize University 
education ; and here he was wrong. It would have been 


* Pp. 24, 25, of the pamphlet—Letter to the Times. 
+ On the Study of Celtic Literature, p. 179. 
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far wiser to permit Musalmans, as Colonel Lees has since 
proposed, to graduate in Oriental classics ; and we might 
have continued ample State provision for the religious 
education of their youth, according to the course of study 
approved by their customs and their religion. We are as 
yet hardly so firmly established in India as to be warranted 
in undertaking the propagation of true science and unde- 
nominational instruction, while such things are unpalatable 
to important communities with sensitive prejudices; we can- 
not yet afford to risk political obloquy in the dissemination 
of those principles. If the Mahomedan still prefers his 
own literature, our business is not to gainsay him disagree- 
ably, but to let him take his own course for the present. 
I must explain that primary schools have never been 
Anglicized or made strictly secular, and that the complaints 
now heard are aimed entirely at the system which excludes 
Oriental classics from the curriculum of the Presidency 
Universities, thus barring the affiliation of the purely Ma- 
homedan colleges; and at the allotment of the funds of 
one particular Mahomedan college (at Hoogly) toward 
English instead of toward Oriental learning. All these 
thorough-going reforms, these abrupt innovations, were far 
too premature; we cannot hurry an ancient people of some 
culture so rapidly through phases of social progress which 
with European nations have occupied long periods. 

On the other liand, I must repeat my opinion that the 
direct consequences of our educational changes have been 
exaggerated ; and that though these things may have con- 
tributed something to the discontent and discouragement 
of Musalman students in Bengal, they have had little or 
nothing to do with the general feelings or position of the 
Musalmans of India. Moreover, though it is certain that 
the Government must offend Musalman prejudices and 
interests by openly pushing on English education all over 
the country, and must wound them by attempting this 
hastily ; yet, if we are to go forward at all, the movement 
must be in this direction, and all true intellect and real 
literary capacity among Musalmans must gradually fol- 
low, though the Hindus have been permitted to take the 
lead of them. Of course the Musalmans hang back, and 
are much dissatisfied with the supersession of their classics 
by modern literature ; but these are difficulties and thwart- 
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ing influences which were sure to cross our path; they 
were not created artificially or brought about by adminis- 
trative blunders, though the blunders may have compli- 
cated the problem. Anyhow, we cannot now stand still, or 
shut out the rush of light and air which have followed our 
throwing open the windows of the West, because at first 
it chills and dazes the conservative Mahomedan. For we 
must recollect that he does not so much object to the influx 
of Western knowledge, as to the inevitable consequence 
that it has become a broad open channel toward official 
promotion and professional eminence under our régime ; 
that the Hindus have taken this tide on its turn, while the 
Mahomedans persist in going out with the ebb. Now it is 
very hard to discover how we can help them here, since 
our civil government of India demands the best heads and 
the highest skilled training that the world can give, and 
by using inferior tools we should incur a peril far more 
serious than any that can grow out of the reactionary sus- 
ceptibilities of Mahomedans. With military service, so 
dear to Mahomedans, the question of superior education 
has as yet no concern; but our vwison d’étre in India, and 
our motto for ruling it, must ever be La carriére ouverte 
aux tulens; and for myself I would throw open to that 
career all but the highest posts in the regular civil services 
—indeed, every judicial office without reserve. With all 
respect for the very weighty authority of Mr. W. G. Pal- 
grave, and for his intimate acquaintance with Musalman 
countries, I am afraid that his project* of establishing 
separate Musalman law-courts for judging all social and 
religious questions arising between Musalmans by one of 
themselves, would now hardly satisfy in India even them- 
selves. The measure might succeed in great Mahomedan 
cities, as in Delhi or Patna, though even there I fancy that 
some might prefer courts which are quite incorruptible— 
at least for the appeal; while this separate jurisdiction 
might tend to increase the isolation of the Mahomedans 
amid the rising generations of India. But all over the vast 
provinces of India the Mahomedans are often very thinly 
scattered ; and in many great districts we should be much 
puzzled to find them capable judges. 


* See Fraser's Magazine for February, 1872. 
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If the Musalmans really desire, as the best of them do, 
to maintain in our Indian empire the high place which 
their remarkable qualities, their strong mental character 
and their great physical courage, naturally assign to them, 
they must in these days make up their minds to accept 
Western science and literature, and to join the society of 
nations which rule and lead the whole world. To those 
Mahomedans who cling to their own classics, and who 
adhere to the kind of training afforded by the study of 
Arabic theology or philosophy, every facility and even 
encouragement should be given. All natives, as Colonel 
Lees has proposed, might be free to graduate in the literis 
humanioribus of the East or of the West, as they should 
please ; there might be an Oriental faculty as well as an 
English faculty of Arts in our Indian Universities, so that 
every one might follow his own bent and take his choice. 
But although we may feel ourselves bound to throw open 
both lines of study to our Indian subjects, and precluded 
from closing the ancient road merely because we think that 
it leads astray, yet we cannot guarantee the same results 
to either branch of education and learning; we cannot 
promise to those who may choose Oriental scholarship, that 
they shall find themselves abreast, in all the various high- 
roads of life which lead to profit and distinction, with the men 
who shall have devoted themselves to acquiring the know- 
ledge which in these days is power, the intellectual trea- 
sures which make fifty years of Europe better than a cycle 
in Cathay, which are the sinews of empire as surely as 
money is the sinew of war. It is impossible but that those 
who hold back in modern India will find themselves left 
behind ; wherefore [ doubt whether the Mahomedans will 
be much appeased by any concessions of encouragement to 
their special studies ; because their real grievance is that 
these studies are no longer in fashion, that distinction and 
court favour can no longer be gained by proficiency in the 
literature and theology of Islam. This zs a real and sensible 
grievance ; but how are we to remedy it, except by patience 
and extreme consideration? Nor is it possible to comply 
with the demands of those liberal Mahomedans who have 
too much intelligence not to perceive the enormous advan- 
tage of European education, yet too much patriotism to 
abandon without reluctance the language of their country 
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and the traditions of their faith. These gentlemen, among 
whom Syud Ahmed Khan is prominent, argue that all 
the stores of Western knowledge should not be kept under 
the lock and key of the English language, but that our 
Government ought to provide for Indians aceess to this 
rich treasure-house through the media of their own ver- 
naculars, so that a native need not labour for years at a 
foreign tongue before he can work his way up into the 
higher atmosphere of philosophic thought or scientific prac- 
tice. No doubt this necessity of first mastering a strange 
language is a severe obstacle, but it is one which we should 
hardly attempt to remove; for we cannot undertake to 
translate European literature for the benefit of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, the best of whom would already laugh at 
paltry abridgments and imperfect renderings. Syud Ahmed 
Khan’ son is at this moment, I believe, a promising student 
at Cambridge. I trust that he may rise to the first rank 
of any profession or service which he may choose after his 
return to India ; but in intellectual competition what chance 
will there be against him for young men who have never 
learnt English, or who have worked at European literature 
through Hindustani translations? Possibly those pioneers 
from the East who have first explored and occupied this 
literary Eldorado of the West, may devote themselves to 
laying out the road, as translators and expounders in the 
vernacular, by which the mass of their less enterprizing 
and less affluent countrymen may follow ; but this is a 
task which we English are compelled to leave to their 
patriotic energy. The English Government has constructed 
for all natives a good system of primary education in their 
own dialects ; and the official inspectors very properly heed 
not the strong probability (if not certainty) that some sort 
of religious instruction is given in the State schools, which 
are all quasi-denominational, that is, the Musalman and 
Hindu schools are ordinarily separate. There is no reason 
why Mahomedan boys should not receive an exclusively 
Mahomedan education ; the State will still subsidize such 
elementary instruction, if only decent rudiments of secular 
knowledge are also given. But in the higher standards of 
education we cannot well refrain from shewing a decided 
bias in favour of English learning, because though it is 
unluckily the learning of foreign conquerors, yet it is so 
R2 
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incomparably the best. We may silence natural complaints 
and appease prejudice by an impartial and even-handed 
distribution of the educational grants to Eastern and West- 
ern learning; and we may attempt, as Dr. Hunter wisely 
recommends, to connect the two branches of study; but 
the ultimate result may be safely left to the shrewdness 
and literary taste of the cleverest races in Asia. 

I have left myself no space to examine the other specific 
charges alleged against the British Government, which are 
taken to form reasonable and sufficient ground for our un- 
popularity among Mahomedans, by writers who trace it 
immediately to administrative shortcomings. The charges 
are very seriously worded. “Deliberate malversation of 
religious foundations,” is, for instance, a tremendous accu- 
sation against a Christian Government of India; but all 
that can be proved is, I think, that we have scrutinized 
with injudicious rigour the title-deeds whereby endowments 
were held, and that in one instance we unwisely, though in 
good faith, attempted to divert toward European education 
the funds of an estate bequeathed for Mahomedan pious 
uses. Another count is for “abolishing the Mahomedan 
law officers who gave the sanction of religion to the mar- 
riage tie ;” as if we had cut asunder the bonds of Mahome- 
dan society and broken up families. Whereas all we have 
done is to cease to appoint Kazis by order of State, leaving 
election or selection to the Mahomedan communities. This 
was a political blunder; but the truth is, that we were 
seeking to dissociate the State from its patronage of non- 
Christian religions, and we fancied that the severing of such 
connections would be rather agreeable than otherwise to 
Mahomedans and to Hindus, who might be jealous of our 
exercising these powers. Meanwhile, the K4zis are still 
performing their ministry and holding their official allow- 
ances, which are ordinarily secured upon the land or on the 
land revenue; they are in no way abolished, though they 
are no longer officers of the Government. It is possible 
that all these changes may have produced some local irri- 
tation here and there, where they affected vested interests 
and strong prejudices; but I cannot allow that they have 
ever been sufticiently important or wide-spread in their 
effects to cause a general revulsion of feeling among Ma- 
homedans all over India. The greater portion have pro- 
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bably never heard of these things; and I must again remark 
that the writers who enlarge upon them both draw their 
personal experience mainly from the same province of 
Lower Bengal. My contention is, that the feeling among 
Mahomedans of disinclination to our rule, and the occasional 
seditious stirs which move India from time to time in 
various quarters, are the natural incidents of alien dominion 
over a vast unsettled population ; that all we see and hear 
is no more than might be expected and predicted ; and that 
the Mahomedan element is necessarily and demonstrably 
an element of trouble and restlessness. Every now and then 
some skilful writer startles us by a vigorous picture of our 
situation, by grouping many striking facts, and by heaping 
up the errors and oversights which are inevitably scattered 
along the difficult path we have trod. But I believe that, 
to other nations who act as bystanders, the real wonder is 
that the blunders are not more, and that unpleasant premo- 
nitory symptoms of danger are on the whole so slight. 1 
have attempted to sketch, though much too rapidly and 
imperfectly, the principal causes and conditions which have 
originated and still keep up among the Mahomedans a 
certain irksome dissatisfaction with our Government, and 
which must long postpone a complete reconciliation between 
us and that high-spirited but intolerant community, because 
it is no consolation to them to tell them that what they 
complain of is mostly inevitable. In so far as these griev- 
ances are part and parcel of the actual situation, we must 
depend on time and reason to allay them, and we must 
attempt to compensate the Mahomedans for what they have 
lost by other benefits which certainly accrue to them from 
living under the most just and the most enlightened Govern- 
ment that has ever been tried in their country. In so far 
as they can prove wrongs which have been accidental, and 
the consequence of mistakes which all foreign rulers must 
commit more or less, we are doing our best to apply remedy, 
and we see that the Musalmans do not lack fervent advo- 
cates among the best of our own English officers. But we 
must work upon our own broad notions of justice and expe- 
diency ; we cannot continually twist and modify them so 
as to fit in with all the curves and angles of Oriental pre- 
judices, any more than we can do this for our own insular 
peculiarities at home. We cannot guarantee to Musalmans 
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as a right what would be a wrong to other Indian fellow- 
subjects ; we will not deny civil status to any subject of the 
Queen, convert or pervert ; nor will we put back the hands 
of the dial by retarding the sowing and high cultivation of 
European education in so splendid and so fertile a land as 
India. We must continue to enlist the best men into our 
services, whoever they may be; and we must govern the 
country, at any cost, on the principles of civil liberty and 
religious equality. 
A. C. LYALL. 


VI.—SAINT PAUL AND THE NERO LEGEND. 


MonstzEvuR RENAN has announced a new volume under 
the title of Antichrist. But for this, it might have been 
ill-advised to ask English readers to reconsider so well-worn 
a subject as the famous apocalyptic passage in the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. Yet the interest of these old 
riddles rather rises than falls with the definitive abandon- 
ment of the old line of interpretation. When we have 
made up our minds that they do not contain the secret of 
the future, we can look in them with a milder but healthier 
interest for such traces as they may bear of the history of 
the past. Those, indeed, who in this country have most 
frankly taken up the newer point of view, are too much 
inclined, in the present as in some other cases, to water the 
whole question down into nothing at all. But the language 
of the Epistle is very definite, and something very definite 
must be meant by it; and though no one can be readier 
than the present writer to acknowledge that it may very 
well mean something very definite, without our finding out 
what it means, yet the final explanation of the Beast in 
the Apocalypse is enough to shew that any such riddle 
may yield at last. 

The language of the Epistle is more than definite. When, 
indeed, the Man of Sin, or, as the two best manuscripts 
have it, the Man of Lawlessness, is said to “ withstand and 
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lift himself up against* every one called God and every 
object of worship (c¢facpa),” the words are obviously echoed 
from Daniel xi. 36, 37, and do not prove much. But what 
follows proves a good deal. Antiochus Epiphanes regarded 
no god, from Zeus the god of his fathers to Adonis the 
darling of women ; but even he honoured some strange god 
of citadels, and at any rate did not set up for God himself. 
The new Antichrist does ; he “seats himself in the temple 
of God and exhibits himself as God.” Now who in the 
first century claimed divinity, or had divinity claimed for 
him? One there is for whom it has been claimed in later 
generations—most men say in his own and by himself; 
but we are not seeking for Christ, but for Antichrist. The 
other, the only other, it would seem,+ is the Roman Empe- 
ror. Of the strange attempt, at the very date with which we 
shall have to connect the Epistle, to make a sham Messiah 
out of a Roman emperor, it will be necessary to speak later 

at present let us attend to the indications of something of 
the kind in the passage before us. Though the Lawless one 
is spoken of as existing, his “ presence” (rapovaia), which is 
to be marked by “signs and wonders of deceit,” t is deferred 
for a while. “At his own time” he is to be “unveiled” 
(droxadupOijvat, droxahupOjrerac) ; but meanwhile some- 
thing or some one is in the way. Now these two words, 
presence and unveiling, are terms regularly applied elsewhere 
to the future advent of Christ himself, and the first of them 
is here apple both to Christ and to the Lawless one in 


* ’Ezi is translated above in the Authorized Version. The phrase Baa- 
Aevery eri Te would be something like ; but roApioat ézi ruvac (2 Cor. x. 2), 
travaor noovrat réxva imi yoveic (Matt. x. 21, Mark xiii. 12), avéiern ig’ 
étavréy (Mark iii. 26), are more to the purpose ; and in Baowrevbey iri rt, 
the king is probably sup posed as it were to take his seat upon the country or 
people, not over it, 

+ Apollonius of Tyana should be mentioned, for form’s sake at least. In 
the romance of which he is the subject, we are told that he was prosecuted at 
Rome for assuming divine honours; but we are also told that he disappeared 
from court by magic, and so escaped. Also that a great deal passed between 
him and Vespasian, in Egypt, both of the mystical kind and of the political, 
at the time of the miracles mentioned below—matters which must not be looked 
for in Tacitus or Suetonius. 

+t The modern reader ought to be reminded that onpeia cai ripara Weddove 
are not what he might understand from ‘‘ lying wonders,” namely, sham mira- 
cles like the supernatural appetite of Bel and the Dragon ; but real miracles 
serving to deceive, wrought, as we say in imitation of John viii. 44, by the 
‘* father of lies.” 
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marked antithesis (v. 8, 9). Therefore Antichrist, like 
Christ, has departed for a time, and we look for his second 
coming. This waiting for a second coming is not an un- 
known phenomenon in history. Frederick Barbarossa * 
still sits under a mountain near Salzburg, unless he thinks 
German unity has come at last; and it has been said that 
there are Portuguese to this day who look for the return 
of Don Sebastian. Do we know of any Roman emperor 
who was the object in the first century of any such popular 
belief? We do; the emperor Nero. Accordingly the First 
Beast (75 Onpiov 73 zparov) of the Apocalypse, whose “num- 
ber” we now know is nothing else than the name Nero 
Casar,—* it was,” we are told, “and is not, and shall be 
present” (xapéora:, Apoc. xvii. 8); it is one of the “seven 
kings,” in fact one of the “five” (v. 10—Nero is fifth from 
Augustus, and the Sibylline Oracles sometimes count from 
Augustus): on the other hand, it goes off into perdition, 
as we are twice told (v. 8, 11); that perdition apparently 
of which our Man of Lawlessness is the “son.” 

This would fix the time to some point after June 68, the 
time of Nero’s death. We shall be able, if so much is 
granted, to go into far minuter detail ; but we have already 
encountered the grand difficulty of the hypothesis, and we 
must stop to consider it. The difficulty, of course, is this, 
and all that is implied by this, that the hypothesis places 
the earliest but one, if not the earliest, of Saint Paul’s 
Epistles some months at least after the date usually assigned 
to his martyrdom. If we cannot, with Chrysostom, take 
the prophecy as a miraculous prediction of a real Antichrist, 
with Nero for “type,’ must we conclude, with the late 
Dr. Baurt and others, that the Epistle is not genuine ; or 
may we suppose that our external evidence is at fault by 
as much as fifteen years ? 

Neither the genuineness of the Epistle nor the value of 
our external evidence will be formally examined here. 
Each should be discussed in detail apart from the other 

* However, if the story was originally told of Frederick the Second, as is 
now said, it was probably derived from this very Nero legend. 

+ See the article reprinted from the Theologische Jehrbiicher (1855), in 
the appendix to the second edition of Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi: to 
this edition are made the references below. The theory, however, is not quite 
original with Baur. 
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and apart from the present question. The present question 
concerns a particular explanation of “ Antichrist,” which it 
is the aim of this article to state experimentally, without 
adjusting it in relation to wider problems. Yet a word or 
two must be said on the general conditions of adjustment. 
First as to the genuineness of the Epistle. Its aim, or 
one of its aims, is to correct an excessive tendency to look 
in the immediate present for the second coming of Christ. 
This dangerous and sometimes even “demoralizing” faith 
is plausibly supposed by Baur to have been stimulated by 
the appearance of a Pseudo-Nero about the time above 
indicated (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8); and his theory of the com- 
position of the Epistle is, that it was written in the first 
years of Vespasian’s principate, and issued under the name 
vf Saint Paul, to enforce with his authority its practical 
and tranquillizing counsels. But apart from all other diffi- 
culties, is this, on its own showing, a tenable hypothesis ? 
Could a worse way be found of convincing men that the 
Day of the Lord was not just at hand in the year 70, than 
to shew that Saint Paul did not immediately expect it in 
the year 53 or 54? To be sure, the writer tells of other 
things which are to come first; but these, or what would 
be taken for these, might any day be revealed; and the 
mere production of an Epistle in the name of the apostle 
and martyr, directing men’s attention in such pointed lan- 
guage to the signs of the times, would raise more agitation 
than could be allayed by all the counsel he has given or 
could give against being shaken in mind or troubled. 
Strongly, however, as this weighs with the present writer 
against Baur’s hypothesis, it is a light thing compared with 
the evidence of genuineness which lies in the simple observa- 
tion, that the Epistles to the Thessalonians are among those 
writings which it was beyond the resources of that age to 
counterfeit. There is nothing perhaps which Baur and his 
school have more completely established, than that no lite- 
rary imposture could be too gross to impose upon the early 
Fathers. But the consequence, among other consequences, 
is, that subtle and refined imposture would never have been 
wasted on them. The art of attack only keeps pace with 
the art of defence. The skill required to produce such 
works as the forgery of one of Saint Paul’s more charac- 
terististic letters (we need not here discuss the Pastoral 
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Epistles, or even the West-Asiatic Epistles, or insist upon 
every passage in any Epistle) is itself only to be gained in 
the elaboration of that criticism which would be required 
to detect it. The artist might have imposed on his con- 
temporaries, but he could not have made the problem so 
difficult for us. It must be admitted that the vaticination 
itself is not what we should have expected of St. Paul. 
After this one speculation we hear no more of the subject, 
or of anything really like it, throughout the Epistles.* But 
this is not hard to explain. It is part of Saint Paul’s 
greatness that anything should cure him of prophesying ; 
and it is probable that nothing could have cured even him, 
short of some very signal event decisively falsifying his 
anticipations. It will be seen that on the proposed hypo- 
thesis his anticipations were falsified by what would be to 
a Jew the most stupendous event in the century. 

Secondly, as to the value of the external evidence. The 
external evidence virtually reduces itself to the Acts of the 
Apostles: there is little else which anywhere but in Church 
history would seriously be produced in court on a point of 
chronology. Yet points of chronology are just what we 
cannot depend upon the Acts to determine for us. This 
does not indeed dispose of the difficulty: it is one thing to 
say that the historian’s chronology is inaccurate, and another 
to say that he is so grossly at fault that it should seem as 
if much of his work was little better than a romance. 
Such a hypothesis is not, and ought not to be, an attractive 
one; but the Acts must be on any hypothesis a very 
puzzling book, and it is not easy to judge whether even 
this hypothesis is probable or not. This being the case, it 
ought to be admitted that the agreement which exists 
between Saint Paul's description of Antichrist and the 
known fact of the expectation of Nero’s return, especially 


* “Wie wenn es nichts auf sich gehabt hiitte,” says Baur (p. 362), who 
uses this to confirm the theory that the two Epistles are not genuine,— ‘‘ eine 
dem christlichen Bewusstsein mit so grosser Wichtigkeit vorgehaltene Vor- 
stellung mit einem Male wieder fallen zu lassen, und nachdem indess so Manches 
unerfiillt geblieben war, dariiber hinwegsehend, die unmittelbare Nahe der 
Parusie Christi zu verkiindigen (1 Cor. xv. 51).” That the rapousia was to 
be in the course of that generation, is not what this verse asserts, but what it 
assumes. It was not necessary, nor was it likely, that Saint Paul should cut 
himself loose from that assumption, just because he had been obliged to aban- 
don a specific prediction. 
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taken in connection with the analogous symbolism of the 
Apocalypse and the more pointed allegations of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles referred to later.—that this agreement is an 
important element of the criteria for deciding the question. 


It has been observed above, that the adumbration of the 
Man of Lawlessness is taken from Daniel. This is noto- 
rious ; in fact, it is generally supposed, as Saint Paul no 
doubt supposed himself, that Daniel's prediction related to 
the subject of his own. It would therefore be at least 
natural to suppose that the consummation of Antichrist’s 
wickedness must at least include what constituted the pro- 
found enormity of Antiochus’s, the outrage of the Holy 
City; but this is positively confirmed by what is said of 
his seating himself in the temple of God (the God, roi 
Ocot, not Jupiter or Apollo), and also by what sounds so 
strange from the author of the later Epistles (but, with 
this explanation, is not worth counting among the peculiari- 
ties of this one), the very Jewish epithet Lawless (évopos) 
applied to the Son of Perdition as describing the essence of 
his abominableness.* Moreover, an expression in the First 
Epistle (ii. 16) shews that the ruin of the Jews seemed to 
be overtaking them at last. It is probable, therefore, that 
the “mystery of lawlessness” was the war for the complete 
and final suppression of Jewish resistance, which ended in 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The war lasted three years 
and a half (an odd coincidence with Daniel ix. 27); and 
our standard date, the death of Nero, comes a little before 
the middle of that period. But we see that the process, 
although in operation (évepyetra:, 2 Th. ii. 7), was neverthe- 
less obstructed by something; if we can make out what, 
we shall have got to the bottom of the question of date. 
The obvious cause of hindrance to an invading army is the 
resistance of the invaded; but it is manifest that Saint 





* It may seem a difficulty, however, affecting the explanation generally, that 
the point of view should be so Judaic, while there is already such strongly 
Antijudaic feeling. But this discord, which was resolved later, is quite natural 
at an early stage of Saint Paul’s European mission ; and those who compare 
Baur’s remarks in Paulus itself with the essay reprinted from the T’heologische 
Jakrbiicher, will acknowledge that the indications of a Judaic point of view 
are among the difficulties of the theory that the two Epistles were written 
after Saint Paul’s death, or even (if that was affirmed) late in his career. 
Paulus, Vol. II. pp. 99, 350 
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Paul is not speaking of an obvious cause. “Do you not 
remember,” he says, “that when I was with you I told you 
all this? and now you know what the restraining agency 
is.” Now, as a fact, hostilities were suspended during the 
whole of the year 69; and, as a fact, the restraining cause 
was this, that the general in command, Vespasian, after- 
wards emperor, was obliged to watch the progress of the 
conflicts going on in the west between competitors for the 
empire. So our chronological range is limited to the year 
69. 
gut the bare fact that men were fighting for the empire 
could never be called a “restraining agency” or “agent” 
(xatéyov, katéywv). Such terms could apply to nothing less 
substantial than one of the contending factions; and it 
becomes necessary to glance at the course of events since 
the downfall of Nero. Nero killed himself in June, 68. 
Galba was emperor already, and he lasted out the year; 
then came Otho from January to April, 69; then Vitellius, 
till Vespasian’s adherents killed him in December. Now 
our authorities nowhere say it, that I know of, in general 
terms, but it is clearly the case, that there is a certain unity 
during this period between the causes of alternate emperors 
—that, counting Nero as first or fifth, the odd numbers 
belong to a sort of Neronian party, the party of the legion- 
aries, and the even ones to a Roman party in the stricter 
sense, the party of the city,* that is of the senate and peo- 
ple such as they were. Nero’s trick—one can hardly say 
his policy—of insulting or ignoring the senate, is not the 
least of those outrages on received ideas which make the 
epithet “lawless” so appropriate to his reputation. And 
though it was not the senate that set up Galba, he was a 
candidate after their heart; and when he solemnly desig- 
nated a successor at Rome, the event was considered a 
further triumph for the senatorial party. This designated 
successor had been an enemy of Nero’, and his rival Otho 
the most infamous of Nero’s boon companions. The final 
conflict between Otho and Galba reduced itself to a fight 
* That dealers in prophecy conceived the city as Nero’s enemy, is betrayed 
by the prediction of a Pseudosibyl, that at his second coming he should destroy 
Rome (Sibyll. viii. 148—159). This idea would be a very natural product of 
the story of Nero’s conflagration, Perhaps there is some confusion between the 
destructions of the two cities. 
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between the soldiers and the peopie (15 Jan. 69); and, 
when it was over, Otho seems to have taken or received 
Nero's name. On the other hand, again, though Vitellius 
was anything but a worthy heir to Galba, his success was 
celebrated in Rome by decorating Galba’s statues. Lastly, 
Vespasian, so went the report, was invoked by a letter 
from Otho to avenge his death; and certainly among the 
first adhesions to Vespasian were the legions already devoted 
to Otho; besides, the very fact that he had been appointed 
under Nero to conduct the war against the Jews, would 
itself go far to make a Neronian of him in Oriental eyes.* 
This unity, then, among alternate emperors, is sufficiently 
made out; and it would probably strike an observer at a 
distance from Rome more strongly than those who were in 
the midst of the fighting. There seems to be no trace of 
it in the Apocalypse ; and it may have been an original 
observation of Saint Paul’s. However this may be, the 
“restraining agent” or “agency” was Vitellius+ and the 
senatorial or Roman party ; for we see that the time of its 
restraining efficacy must have been the latter part of the 
year 69. 

Besides furnishing an easy and satisfactory interpretation 
of the Restrainer, this virtual identity between alternate 





* We may add what Dr. Merivale says (qu. on what authority ?), that Vitel- 
lius expelled from Italy the diviners, ‘‘ the favourites and accomplices of Otho 
and Nero,” —great friends too, as we see, of Vespasian. The Romans, &c., 
VI. 435. 

+ The name Vitellius has already been attached to the caréywy by Grotius ; 
but he meant our Vitellius’s father, who governed Syria under Caius (Grotius’s 
Antichrist), and who, since his successor was sent out with orders to set up 
Caius’s statue in the temple at Jerusalem, was or might be the restrainer of 
this pvoriproy Tig avopiac. We still require something like the Nero legen 
to account for the application of the Apocalyptic imagery. But no doubt the 
affair of the statue would fix for the future the interpretation of the imperial 
claim to divinity. 

It is wonderful that Baur should think it unnecessary to account more defi- 
nitely than he does for ei¢ roy vady rod Oeov kaBicat. From these words, 
he says (p. 358), ‘‘kénnte man schliessen, er” (the Epistle) ‘‘ miisse noch 
vor der Zerstérung Jerusalems geschrieben sein.” (Certainly.) ‘‘ Will manden 
Ausdruck nicht fiir einen dem Propheten Daniel nachgebildeten bildlichen 
halten” (improbable after Caius), ‘so kann man auch den vadc Oeod fiir den 
téroc Tow vaow nehmen.” This would be possible in itself, for a reason he 
gives ; but it would be wonderful that a counterfeit vaticination after the fact 
should mention the temple, and yet shew no trace of the stupendous event 
which while impending was mixed up in men’s minds with the end of the 
world. 
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pretenders is of service in another way. The greatest ap- 
parent difficulty (always excepting the question of date) in 
making Nero Antichrist, consists in the serious claims to 
that dignity which might be set up on behalf of Vespasian 
himself. The name Antichrist is usually understood to 
mean opponent of Christ; and this is no doubt the sense 
in which it is said in two of the Epistles of John that there 
are many antichrists, and that the sign of Antichrist is 
rejection of Jesus. But this does not at all come up to the 
ideas sketched in Daniel, the Apocalypse or the present 
passage,* and bears plain marks of being a rationalist ex- 
planation of the old predictions, adopted when it was found 
that definite fulfilment failed. Nor is this the most natural 
way of taking the Greek word. The Greek word suggests 
the idea of a counter-Christ, an opposition Christ, a reflec- 
tion of Christ, an inverted Christ. In the experience of 
Greek “spiritualists,” as also, we are told, in that of mo- 
dern ones, it was observed that when a particular being 
was evoked, some officious demon would often present 
himself instead; in such cases, the wrong divinity was 
called dvriMeos in relation to the right one Something 
like this is the idea (M. de Champagny’s, adopted by Dr. 
Merivale) that it was positively attempted to set up Ves- 
pasian as a rival to Christ. At any rate, it clearly appears 
that Vespasian was represented as fulfilling the Messianic 
prophecies. Suetonius does as much himself. “ An ancient 
and continuous tradition,” he says in a famous passage 
(D. Vesp. 4), “had become very general throughout the 
East, that they were destined to come out of Judaa who 
should win supreme power. What the event has proved,” 
he continues with simplicity recommendable to all inter- 
preters of prophecy, “to have been meant of the Roman 
imperator, the Jews took to themselves.” Suetonius is a 
great dealer in omens and predictions ; and M. de Cham- 
pagny’s theory is, that to represent Vespasian in this pro- 
vidential character was a device of the historians. Dr. 


* It is hardly necessary to say that the word dyriypiorog occurs nowhere 
in the New Testament, except in 1 John ii. 18, 22, iv. 3; 2 John 7. In 
Psalm ii. 2, against his anointed is nara Tov xpiorod aitowv, ‘al m’shtho. 
But we have dyrixeiuevog here, and ézi with the accusative, apparently in 
the sense of against. 

+ Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 58 ( Eleusinia, § 7). 
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Merivale tacitly alters it into something less bookish and 
more probable, when he ascribes the idea to Vespasian’s 
“flatterers in the East” (The Romans, &c., VII. 348). 
These flatterers are not a merely hypothetical class ; though, 
indeed, they may often have been real admirers, not to say 
believers. The famous cures of the blind man and the 
lame man (the former with his saliva) make only two, 
according to Tacitus, out of many miracles which came 
during Vespasian’s stay in Egypt this very year 69, to prove 
the divine favour. Entering the temple of Serapis to con- 
sult the god who had granted this success, he was met by 
a sort of double of one Basilides whom he knew to be some 
days’ journey from the place (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 82). The 
name Basilides was to this lover of Greek equivoques a 
presage of empire (SacrAcia) ; to us it is a reminiscence of 
what happened a few months before at Carmel, the name, 
says Tacitus ( Hist. ii. 78), both of mountain and god,* where 
is “neither image nor temple—only an altar and worship.” 
Here Vespasian sacrificed, and Basilides is the name of a 
priest who told his fortunes on the occasion. The prediction 
was vague enough in terms, and merely promised the highest 
success in whatever his aims might be;+ nor does the 
repetition of the name strengthen one’s faith in either 
story ; but it looks like a sign that both are specimens out 
of a Vespasian legend current in the Levant. Otherwise, 
it would be ridiculous to dwell on such trifles; and pro- 
bably Vespasian himself paid more attention to the encou- 
ragements of a more eminent impostor. Josephus, having 
surrendered Jotapata after a siege which in his history of 
the war he is supposed to have made the most of, deter- 
mined, as Dr. Merivale says (VI. 555), to “recommend 
himself to the credulous Vespasian as a man favoured with 
visions and prophetic inspiration ;” and his inspiration took 
the form of a prophecy that his conqueror should be the 
conqueror of the world. As Nero was alive at the time, 
this must have been about the luckiest hit of a singularly 
lucky schemer; but the probability is that Josephus was 





* Apparently a foreigner’s interpretation of the two syllables. If it had 
anything to do with él, the word would mean God's Vine-hill. 

+ This universality is artful. Political and military honours are significantly 
left out, and no doubt studiously ; the object being te make it appear that the 
prophet did not know who he was speaking to. 
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an early promoter of ideas which became somewhat pre- 
valent afterwards. 

Vespasian’s career, then, is marked by “signs and won- 
ders of deceit,” which set it in rivalry with the mission of 
the Messiah. To be sure, the triumph of a present leader 
of armies could hardly be predicted in the terms appro- 
priated to Christ's second coming. But if Vespasian was 
conceived as the minister on earth of a power removed for 
a time, a sort of Antibaptist to prepare the way of Anti- 
christ before his face, the signs and wonders would confirm 
the idea that Nero was to come himself and do or attempt 
greater works than these. Some such secondary part is 
played by the Other Beast or False Prophet of the Apoca- 
lypse ; but we have positive evidence that, to the minds of 
at least some pie ag on destiny, Vespasian’s preten- 
sions might be merged in Nero's toa degree far greater than 
this,—to a degree, in fact, hardly conceivable. There is a 
remarkable passage in the Sibylline Oracles,* which cannot 
be understood, without straining and evasion, but as alleging 
that it was Nero who destroyed the temple at Jerusalem. 
This must be actually after the fact; and Saint Paul, who 
writes before the fact, need not be supposed capable of 
ignoring history so grossly. What we must suppose is that, 
writing before the fact, and seeing, like any other wise man, 
that Zion’s hour was come at last, Saint Paul, like any 
other Jew, was as yet unable to contemplate her ruin apart 

* In the fifth book. After ten lines (137—146) fixing their subject's 
identity by such marks as the murder of his mother, the piercing of the Isth- 
mus, and his mania for performing in public, it goes on thus : 

Hee & sig Mncoue Kai Mepowy rpdc Bacirijac, 

mpwroue ovd¢ éxdOnoe Kai oi¢ KAéoc éykaréOnke, 

gwrebwy pera rHvde Kakwy sic EOvog dncéc 

150 d¢ vady Oedreveror EXev wai Epre%e ToXTAaCG 

Aaodc ticavidyTac bcoug buvyce Cikaiwe’ 

TouTou yap pavepwhivroc Kricic tLerivdyOn, 

cai Baowtic WAovTo, Kai év Toiow pévey doxy 

t+ é¢ 0 WdXecavt peyadny re wow Aady TE dikaov. 

Here I have taken the liberty of writing gavepwhivroc for the impossible gavév- 
Toc 1, since K«riotc is used without 7 soon after in the duplicate lines 230, 
245; and of marking é¢ &’ &Xecay as especially corrupt. 

The passage is not well put together; but surely it will not justify the 
vagueness of Friedlieb’s abstract (Oracula Sibyllina, Leipzig, 1852, Introduc- 
tion, p. xliii). The innocent notion that the ‘‘ righteous people” had been 
the subject of the ‘‘stage-stamping” destroyer’s muse ( dcouc turvyoe dixalwe, 
151, Gearpoxorwy, 142), will shew, if necessary, that the Sibyl has not sud- 
denly gone off to Vespasian. 
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from the collapse of the world. We must suppose him to 
have expected (no “doubt exaggerating its importance) that 
a party in league with the invader, the party denounced 
in Daniel, and for us exemplified by Josephus, would 
declare itself sooner or later, and constitute the “defection” 
(drooracia, 2 Th. i. 3) which was to be the signal of the 
end ;* that by its aid Vespasian would crush both his 
Roman and his Jewish antagonists, and the Holy City 
and the Holy of Holies would be violated by the actual 
“presence” of Nero, as they were to have been violated 
by the symbolical presence of his insane precursor: Nero 
would usurp the ancient seat of the glory of God,—thus 
finally unveiling the mystery of lawlessness,—to be con- 
sumed by the appearing of another Power. In a few 
months, sooner than Saint Paul expected, and no thanks 
to any “defection,” the Roman antagonist was disposed of ; 
and in a year the Holy City was destroyed—destroyed with 
a fearful destruction ; but the world went on, and Anti- 
christ was not come. This was the fact: how was it to be 
dealt with? One way was to ignore it, and assume that 
things had turned out as they ought to have done; this 
seems to have been the way of the poor Pseudosibyl just 
referred to. Another way was to postpone the announced 
event, to postpone it and postpone it as the course of time 
falsified announcement after announcement; this has been 
the way of a series of fortune-tellers from that day to this. 
Saint Paul did neither of these things; he seems to have 
abandoned the pursuit of the ignis fatuus, and yet to have 
looked not less earnestly, but more earnestly, for the unveil- 
ing of Christ ; thereby, it should seem, distinguishing him- 
self from most of those who have ever been strongly attracted 
by the phantasmagoric element in religion. 

If so, a touch is added to the portrait of the apostle. This 
would be the best result of our inquiry—better than the 
rectification of whole columns of dates. 

C. J. Monro. 


* By the dzocracia, says Baur (p. 359), ‘* nichts anderes verstanden wer- 
den kann, als dasselbe, was die Apocalypse (xiii. 4, 8, 12, 14f) beschreibt, das 
abgittische zpooxuveiv, das dem auftretenden Antichrist von der ganzen ihm 
zufillenden und anhangenden unglaubigen Welt erwiesen wird.” This defines, 
no doubt, the party to which defection was to be made. But dmooracia 
would necessarily be from the ranks of Glawbige of some sort. 
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VIIL—CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN SCEPTICISM. 


Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism. By the Duke 
of Somerset, K.G. London. 1872. 

The Problem of the World and the Church reconsidered, in 
Three Letters to a Friend. By a Septuagenarian. Lon- 
don. 1871. 


THE works named above are less remarkable in them- 
selves, than as shewing the different modes in which the same 
problems present themselves to and are stated by different 
minds, and as indications of a spirit which is abroad within 
and without the churches,—a “questioning spirit,” which 
demands eagerly that its questions shall either be answered 
or admitted honestly to be as yet unanswerable. Partial or 
untrue replies this spirit will not tolerate. The two books 
give their raison d’étre in very similar terms : 





“For many years past religious questions have incessantly 
interfered with the social and educational improvement of the 
community.” * 

“Tn reflecting on the condition of man in this life, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the large amount of privation and 
suffering which are the lot of the great mass of mankind. ... 
I was naturally led to consider what had been the influence of 
the Church in this matter.” t 


The conclusion is unfavourable to the influence of the 
Church in all its phases, and to that of “our National 
Church” in particular. 

So with regard to the objection, which is sure to be 
brought against all such discussions as are thus introduced, 
that men’s minds will be disturbed, the Duke says: “ Every 
Protestant may exercise his private judgment, and inquiry 
cannot easily make matters worse ;—the Septuagenarian, 
that “few persons would be likely to read the Letters 
whose minds were not unsettled already.” t 

Both books are hopeful, though not quite in equal degree, 
about the future. The last chapter in “Christian Theo- 
logy” is headed, “A Glimpse of better Days,” which are 
mainly of better days to come by increased education. 





t World and the Church, p. vi. ee 


* Christian Theology, p. v. 
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“A large portion of the people will, it is hoped, be better 
educated. Their opinions will then approximate to the 
views now prevalent amongst the cultivated classes of 
society.”"* This is, being interpreted, “Every cultivated 
person will surely come to think like me, the cultivated 
Duke of Somerset, K.G.” Our other writer more modestly 
says: “To such persons I am not without hope that the 
views which I have suggested may have the effect in some 
degree of relieving their present perplexity, by shewing that 
ae they should be compelled to abandon a creed... no 
longer in harmony with the age, they may still find that 
all is not barren, and that there remains an ample field for 
the exercise of our highest faculties, our noblest virtues 
and our holiest affections.”+ 

Each of the writers ranges freely over the whole of 
orthodox theology, examines it as he can, and finds it un- 
trustworthy ; each is especially dissatisfied with the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, rejects sum- 
marily “the two great miracles” which “lie at the foun- 
dation of orthodox Christianity—the miraculous conception 
and the resurrection ;” each is very angry with St. Paul, 
against whom the Duke of Somerset has an especial grudge. 
Both, we imagine, would on the whole agree with the tone 
of thought pursued by this Review, and write on what 
would be called the liberal side; neither do we differ from 
either widely in the general results of their thought, though 
we are not always in agreement in details: we have by no 
means always reached the same results in the same way, 
nor do we draw identical conclusions from the same pre- 
misses. Aud we notice the books far less for their merits, 
than because they afford us occasion to say something about 
various matters on which they touch, though it is fair to 
say that both are well worth reading. They are, however, 
so different, that each separately demands a few words. 

The Duke of Somerset, feeling, as we feel, “that the 
theology of former ages cannot be permanently maintained,” 
gives a “condensed” outline of reasoning on varions mat- 
ters, and the “points at issue are compressed into short 
chapters.” They are indeed. “The only visible solution” 
of Scripture difficulties is contained in a chapter of just 





* Christian Theology, p. 178. + World and the Church, p. vi. 
s § 
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twenty lines. The result is a collection of smart, telling 
paragraphs, in which all things which vex the earnest 
student are summed up and dismissed, as was the con- 
dition of the army and navy by the same epigrammatist in 
the House of Lords. The epigrams glitter like diamonds, 
but the danger is, that if any of them are found to be paste, 
the true jewels are discredited. Harm is done to the cause 
of progressive theology, if what is assailed is assailed on 
false grounds, or with insuificient scholarship. It is an 
obvious remark, and one scarce open to contradiction, that 
the Greek original, and not the Enzlish version, ought to be 
the source of all arguments founded on the New Testament ; 
and it must surely be carelessness of no ordinary kind 
which can betray an educated writer into slips like the 
following. 

‘he beautiful prayer associated with his (Jesus) name, 
says in siinple words, ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ thus 
leaving no place for the evil spirit.”* A glance at the 
Greek dd tot rovypod would surely have served to shew 
that the matter is not quite so simple as this, and that it 
is extremely probable, to say the least of it, that Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray, “deliver us from the evil one.” 
And a similar glance at the celebrated words dca ris texvo- 
yovias would have saved him from perpetuating a blunder 
of our translators, though it would have obliged him to 
sacrifice a flippant little epigram at St. Paul’s expense. We 
are in doubt whether to attribute to a mere slap-dash way 
of writing or to ignorance, that Abgarus, the legendary king 
of Edessa, is here called Agbarus. 

The word “ person” and its derivatives appear to present 
some difficulties to the ducal mind. “So long as Christians 
believed in the personification of evil.”+ Personality is, we 
imagine, what is here meant. Again: “The belief in the 
impersonation of evil” has “now passed away.”? This 
also is apparently used as a synonym for personality. 
Again: “A still more astonishing revelation is made in 
the Apocrypha respecting the Zmpersonation of wisdom. This 
mysterious personification is alluded to in other books, but,” 
&e. Here both words are seemingly used as synonyms of 
each other, and perhaps again of personality, which cer- 





* Christian Theology, p. 106. + Ibid., p. 11 t Ibid., p. 108. 
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tainly is a strange use of the former of the two. It would 
have been well that the writer had remembered his own 
words, “ Precision of speech is essential to accurate reason- 
ing. * 

Precision of grammar is equally important with precision 
of terms. We do not know what to make of the following 
passage : “Faith is gradually losing her empire over the 
mind ; whole provinces have been wrested from her domi- 
nion, and her authority is becoming daily less secure. 
There is, however, one unassailable fortress to which she 
may retire—faith in God." Who is she? How is faith to 
retire to faith? What is meant is, that the mind may retire 
into faith in God, at least so we suppose ; but the passage 
is hopeless in its confusion. 

So much for the book itself, which if it were not so pre- 
tentious and sententious, and were more worked out in 
detail and less dogmatic, would be more valuable. It is of 
use now, but only as a straw flung up to shew which way 
the wind of thought is blowing. 

There is less to say about the “ World and the Church,” of 
which a short and favourable notice has already appeared 
in our pages. The style is altogether smooth and pleasant ; 
the book is attractive, whether we azree or disagree. The 
author is well up in all modern thought; and in a book 
which bristles with quotations shews age in perhaps only 
one particular. The only living poets quoted are Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, the latter only once; while in prose 
writings the author is quite up with the newest lights. 
And he does quote Dryden, Southey and Barbauld, of whom 
few of this generation know more than the names. When 
we, Review or writer, have passed our 70th year, may we 
be as free from twaddle, and have grown as much with the 
growing intelligence of the times! 

And now to turn to some of those many questions which, 
as these pages shew us, are agitating the minds of men, the 
shallow and the deep, the well-read and the ill-read, the 
serious and the flippant. Foremost among them would 
seem to be the authority of Scripture. Professional theo- 
logians, whether lay or clerical, such as are more or less all 
teachers and preachers of every denomination, all habitual 
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students, and the readers of this and kindred publications, 
are no longer greatly troubled about the inspiration of the 
Bible. The orthodox of all schools have decided once for 
all that it is, or is to be taken as, the word of God, and 
quote it as such, with little conscious discrimination of 
any different value in its different parts. They would seem 
to have entered on a tacit agreement to keep out of sight 
the objections to either theory of infallible inspiration in 
the letter or in the writer. But that from Scripture there 
is no appeal, is plainly the standpoint of orthodox teachers. 
To the professional theologian, again, who has once for all 
decided that he will not swear to the words of any master, 
his own standpoint is equally clear. He does not often 
use the word inspiration at all, but if he use it does not 
count it as denoting any quality of biblical writings or 
writers as such or alone. It is to him simply another term 
for religious genius; he allows it to some writers of the 
Bible and denies it to others, claims it also for many writers 
out of the Bible, and would not admit the existence of any 
absolute test of such a quality. Cultivation of the religious 
sense may do somewhat to bring men to an agreement, just 
as cultivation of the poetic faculty helps much towards a 
classification of great poets ; but, when all is said and done, 
definitions will vary, and the places of those who possess 
such high qualities will be different according to different 
minds. 

Both these classes of professional theologians write and 
speak as though they fully believed, and for the most part 
they honestly do believe, that all to whom they preach, for 
whom they write, with whom they come in contact, think 
with them. Each party knows there is another view, but 
has no doubt that if that be not taken, their own at once 
must be. That people can be long in perplexity, never 
occurs to them, because it is very difficult to realize that 
others have not always the same means of making up 
their minds as those whose attention has been, through 
choice or officially, specially directed to the matter. It is 
therefore extremely interesting and valuable to find these 
indications that there is really a vast mass of persons, as 
we suppose, represented by such different writers, who, 
shaken in the old opinions about inspiration, are only now 
feeling their way quite tentatively towards a bolder flight. 
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For instance, it is.obvious that extremely few people now 
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Testament any divine aid which the English Parliament 
has not? Had the biographers of Jesus any divine aid 
which a modern biographer has not, waiving the discussion 
whether the writers had or had not personal knowledge of 
their subject? Had St. Paul any divine aid which now the 
writer of a theological treatise or pastoral letter has not? 
Were he or St. Stephen more assisted in their speeches 
than one now-a-days falsely accused of heresy, if such an 
one there be, beiore the Privy Council? It is quite fair 
that non-professional thinkeis should ask us this question, 
and that we should give our opinion. However answered 
categorically, perplexicy to a large extent is diminished or 
disappears ; but there is no answer, as it seems to us, possi- 
ble which involves yes wid no. We are sincerely obliged to 
these writers for shewing us that plain speaking is needed 
on this matter of inspiration. 

The want of plain speaking on this and many other 
subjects may be thought inevitable in a time of transition, 
and no doubt there is a real temptation to all preachers to 
use ambiguous language which may, it is thought, bridge 
over the gulf between discordant opinions. We could name 
more than one accomplished person whose utterances, e. g., 
on miracles and the marvellous in Bible history seem 
veiled in a studied ambiguity of language, in which the 
orthodox will scarce discover a tinge of liberalism, while 
the liberals will be able to read between the lines of ortho- 
doxy. 

An equally lame attempt is made to reconcile Science 

and Scripture, not indeed by the use of doubiful terms, 
but by glossing over the antaygonisms, and by assuming 
that when both are more studied all seeming contradiction 
will disappear, because, God having spoken both in the 
sible and in Nature, it is impossible He can contradict 
Himself. To say this is of course to assume that man’s 
part is as little in the Bible as it is in Nature, and that 
what at least has passed through the mind of man is as 
purely divine as that which is wholly outside man. 

From these facts have resulted two evils, both of which 
are evident in the works under consideration. The one is, 
that it is assumed that all who disagree with the current 
theology are in formal disagreement with the creed of the 
Church. “ What can be more striking than the utter an- 
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tagonism between the views of creation and of the origin 
of life recorded in the first chapter of Genesis, and forming 
part of the orthodox creed of the Church, and those pro- 
pounded and discussed by the leading men of science of 
the day?’* The other evil follows, that there is a growing 
distrust of the teachers of almost all sects, as being either 
ignoraut or wilfully concealing their convictions. With 
the charge of ignorance brought against the orthodox, we 
are not greatly concerned, though we think that, as against 
their leaders, it is untrue. These have no doubt considered 
the whole series of questions at issue, and decided delibe- 
rately. It is for them, however, to meet the charge, if they 
care to do so. Neither should we greatly care to defend 
the existence of a clergy as such, because the very exist- 
ence of men set apart for definite religious service tends to 
the keeping alive the notion of a magic sacredness in the 
priestly office, even in churches which would seem least in 
danger of any such superstition. But as till all men study 
the laws of health, and make themselves thoroughly and 
practically acquainted with anatomy, there will be need of 
medical men, so till they will for themselves study theo- 
logy and a practical experience of the conduct of public 
devotion, ministers will be in demand. And it is and 
must be a misfortune if liberal men in any church must 
seem to be of necessity untrue either to the standards of 
their church or to their own convictions. The liberal 
clergy of the Church of England are of course those on 
whom falls the gravest suspicion ef this alternative dis- 
loyalty ; but it is not fair that they should bear the whole 
burthen. True, that they, and they only, of Protestant 
ministers, recite daily, or at least weekly, forms which are 
considered by a growing number of persons open to great 
exceptions, such as the Creed and the Doxology. But it 
should not be forgotten that the same Creed lies at the root 
of all systems of theology held in the great majority of 
Christian churches, whose standards form a body of doctrine 
more definite and rigid than the Articles themselves ; that 
nearly all ministers of the orthodox sects have pledged 
themselves to those standards; that the Doxology itself 
in its rimed form is held to be the fitting conclusion of 
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almost every Nonconformist meeting. The difference is, 
that while in the case of the minister of other churches, 
these documents are just as binding, but may be thrust 
out of sight and forgotten, as no doubt are the Articles 
by the great majority of established clergy, the minister of 
the Church of England who may be devoted to liberal 
principles has constantly, and with increasing force, the 
question put before him, whether he can in any sense 
whatever use words into which he fully admits he would 
not himself cast his mature convictions. 

That various views will continue to be held about the 
honesty of such persons, we do not doubt. But at least 
all may make it clear that in contradicting popular theo- 
logical opinion, they do not necessarily contradict the 
standards by which they are bound; all liberals may endea- 
vour to shew they do not hold the natural science which 
was formulated by early Jews. And all may make it 
honestly and clearly plain how and why they use words 
whose meaning is partially lost for them, and why they 
remain where they would not now have placed themselves. 
It is, no doubt, often a hopeless attempt to put new wine 
into old bottles ; but it may seem to some equally wasteful 
and foolish to throw away those bottles while yet some wine 
remains in them, useful and wholesome, for the sustenance 
of those who as yet refuse to drink the new wine or use the 
new bottles. On this point the Septuagenarian has some 
kindly words, written with special regard to the clergy of the 
Establishment ; though they are, as we have said, in part 
applicable to others also. 


“They probably view the matter something in this way: The 
Church is there with its vast organization for good, if properly 
directed ; wisely or unwisely they have become its ministers ; 
and they are there to make the best of it. They may reasonably 
think that their chances of bringing about useful reforms are 
greater if they continue in the service of the Church than if 
they quit it. They may conscientiously believe that they serve 
the cause of religion and humanity better by retaining their 
position in the Church, shutting their eyes to its imperfections, 
and dwelling only on what is good in it. This good they wish 
to preserve along with the old and venerable associations which 
make the Church so powerful. They see very vividly the evils 
of any sudden and violent disruption of the Church system ; 
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and they are willing to make some sacrifice of consistency, rather 
than incur the risk of encountering those evils. Many of them 
probably feel strongly that the old dogmatic system of the 
Church is no longer suited to the religious wants of the age, 
and desire nothing more than to let it fall quietly into disuse, if 
only their over-zealous and less discreet brethren in the Church 
would allow it to do so.” * 


We do not endorse the whole of this, but quote it as a 
specimen of what may be said on this matter by some who 
view the situation ab extra. 

The dissatisfaction with dogmatic theology which finds 
so considerable expression in the feelings of our authors, is 
not with them confined, nor is it confined with society at 
large, to the words of modern writers and preachers. The 
position of Paul in Christianity would seem greater at the 
present moment than it has ever been before ; and this is 
evidenced equally by the attacks made on him, such as 
that by M. Renan; by defences such as that of Mr. Arnold ; 
by the position given to his theology, whether truly com- 
prehended or not, in the Calvinistic churches, and the place 
he occupies in the “Calendrier Positiviste.” To go into 
the question of his teaching and character would be to re- 
trace the ground already occupied in a recent examination 
of Mr. Arnold’s book. We will only say that the tendency 
to undervalue St. Paul, here exhibited and shared by so 
many, appears to arise from a complete misconception. 
Even those who most have shaken off the belief that the 
apostles were different to other men, who are ready to 
criticise their logic and cross-examine their testimony, yet 
judge them as they judge no other men, and insist on 
considering illustration as argument and metaphor as state- 
ment of fact. It is surely to deal with him as no other 
writer would be treated, to suppose that when he quotes a 
Jewish tradition he therefore endorses it. “In his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, x. 4, he does not hesitate to 
state (on the authority probably of some Jewish tradition), 
that the Rock of Horeb, out of which Moses struck water, 
followed the Israelites in their wanderings, and supplied 
them with water.’+ We open at haphazard a little vo- 
lume of sermons by a man of advanced liberal opinions, 
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and find, “Just as the Israelites longed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and were answered by a surfeit of quails, which fell 
in heaps till they bred a pestilence in the camp; so,” &e. 
Are we bound to think this writer either dishonest, or ready 
to endorse all the legends of the wandering? Surely, too, the 
following passage is most unfair: “Thus while at one time 
he (St. Paul) describes the devil as the god of this world, he 
elsewhere asserts that the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof.”* There need be no real contradiction in the 
English version, there is certainly none in the Greek, which 
in the former passage is tod didvos, rovrov; but the Duke 
of Somerset has, according to his wont, looked only at the 
English version. We may fully admit that St. Paul was 
wanting in some of the characteristics of the modern mind ; 
that his allegories did not always run smoothly ; that his 
ratiocination was sometimes false, his science at fault ; even 
while we claim for him the highest place, save one, among 
the founders of Christianity, and assert that he was indeed 
the channel through which that religion was conveyed 
from the Eastern to the Western intellect. He only of the 
early workers in the Christian society was able to see that 
not only must that religion act on the world, but the world 
on it: in applying the moving force of the life that was 
lived in Galilee to the lives of other men, there was need 
of extreme variety in the modes of its manifestation. That 
he saw the enormous change which must take place in all 
he had held dear, in the Christianity of the earlier apostles 
and in the religious views of men, and did not shrink from 
the change ; did not fear that Christianity would break as 
it expanded, or that true faith would quit humanity if false 
ideas were discarded ;—in this consisted the real greatness 
of Paul. 

Since that earliest day in which Christianity began to 
expand, and prove its adaptability to a state of things in 
which it had not arisen, the same phenomena have often 
occurred. They have lost their strangeness; they do not 
need the same greatness of soul to meet them. When the 
Teutonic nations were absorbed, with their mythology, super- 
stitions and manners, into the Church ; when the Roman 
empire finally fell; when Western Christendom was ori- 
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ginally settled or further defined ; when in the Crusades it 
came into collision with Islam ; at the revival of letters, at 
the Reformation, at the dawn of physical science, and now 
in its broader morning,—the old questions were and are 
asked, Will Christianity bear the influx of new ideas, or 
will it break down under the weight; will it shew itself as 
an underlying principle of religion, or is it a fixed and 
definite scheme, which, like all forms, becomes after a time 
outworn ? 

“T pretend not,” says Dean Milman,* “to foretel the 
future of Christianity ; but whosoever believes in its per- 
petuity (and to disbelieve it were treason against its Divine 
Author, apostasy from his faith) must suppose that by 
some providential law it must adapt itself, as it has adapted 
itself with such wonderful versatility, but with a faithful 
conservation of its inner vital spirit, to all vicissitudes and 
phases of man’s social, moral, intellectual being.” But it 
is worth consideration that we deal with the problem in a 
manner very different to that of the great apostle. Dean 
Milman says again, and his words are quoted with cordial 
approval by the Septuagenarian: “As it is my own con- 
fident belief that the words of Christ, and his words alone 
(the primal, indefeasible truths of Christianity), shall not 
pass away, so I cannot presume to say that men may not 
attain to a clearer, at the same time more full and compre- 
hensive and balanced, sense of those words than has as 
yet been generally received in the Christian world.” + It 
is here assumed, and the same assumption is constantly 
made by others, that we have or can get at the ipsissima 
verba of Christ ; and that these and the facts of his life 
once ascertained, we have a religion sufficient for all needs 
underlying all superficial changes. And with the great 
majority of people, the search for truth, far more than joy 
at destruction, explains the interest taken in the many 
lives of Jesus which have of late years been given to the 
world. 

But suppose we believe, with the great and increasing 
majority of those who have given their close attention to 
the subject, that the Jesus of the fourth Gospel, and, by 
consequence, the discourses of the fourth Gospel, are far less 
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historical than is the Jesus of the Synoptics; suppose, again, 
which is surely conceivable, that the draft of the Sermon 
on the Mount in St. Matthew, with its blessing on the poor 
in spirit and on those that hunger after righteousness, is 
less authentic than the version of St. Luke, which seems to 
reflect a something of that writer's strong socialistic class 
feeling,—need we therefore think that these represent less 
of the spirit of true Christianity, because they are less in 
accordance with the temporal facts out of which that Chris- 
tianity grew? No. If the ascertained events of the life of 
Christ were far fewer than even now they seem to be ; if the 
miraculous element fade utterly, and but faint echo of the 
words which were spoken as never man spake can fall upon 
our ear, still Christ will remain, and largely the Christ of the 
fourth Gospel, as a sacred figure of idealized manhood, in 
which the human is transfigured to divine, which the noblest 
and best men will strive to imitate. “Come what may of the 
possibility of critical verification, the divine image furnished 
by the life of Christ is now secured to the soul of Chris- 
tendom, presides in secret over its moral estimates, directs 
its aspirations and inspires its worship.’* 

This, as it seems to us, is what St. Paul meant in his 
memorable declaration, that though he had known Christ 
after the flesh, yet thenceforth he would know him no 
more. It was the ideal perfection which had attached itself 
to the real life of Jesus of Nazareth which henceforward he 
would contemplate, rather than the details of that earthly 
career, no doubt far better known to him than ever it can 
be to us or those who come after us. Of it, that earthly 
life, it has been truly said, 

“ What keeps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he bears ? 
What record? Not the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” 

3ut the pattern which found its truest realization in 
Jesus, the typal Christ, is independent in large measure of 
any human accidents, and aspiration towards that ideal is 
the union with Christ which makes a man a new creature. 
And believing that the way of St. Paul and Mr. Martineau 
is a truer escape from difficulty than that of Dean Milman 
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and M. Renan, we are not greatly troubled by points which 
exercise the minds of many, and which are forcibly put in 
both the books before us. It need be no shock to us to find 
that we are deviating from the literal observance of the 
precepts of Jesus,—even supposing we have them correctly 
handed down,—in upholding the principles of political eco- 
nomy as against almsgiving ; there need be no inducement to 
favour Monachism, which, as Dr. Newman once shewed in a 
famous sermon, was in close accordance with many of the 
precepts of Jesus, if once we get clearly into our minds that 
Christianity is for us the fullest realization of the highest ideal 
of humanity known to each age, rather than an attempt to 
reproduce in later times a life which can be but imperfectly 
known, and to live in accordance with precepts which can 
be but imperfectly recorded. But certain noblest qualities, 
which can be exhibited in all ages and under all circum- 
stances, will remain as the distinguishing “notes” of the 
church founded by Jesus and developed by St. Paul,—an 
eager desire to know and do the will of God, a bitter hatred 
of all falsehood, a passionate love for men, a self-sacrifice 
which knows no bounds, shrinks from no martyrdom, a trust 
in God which failure cannot crush, a hopefulness which 
refuses to believe that death is the end of all things, and an 
inward peace, though all without be dark and stormy. 

The Duke of Somerset has a chapter, somewhat longer 
than is his wont, in which he recapitulates the main pro- 
positions of his little book, and with these propositions we 
on the whole agree. Then, in a further chapter, he observes: 
“Such notions, it will be said, lead to a vague, indefinite, 
colourless Christianity, and leave the Protestant without a 
ereed.”’* And no doubt it is asserted that such a religion 
as we have sketched is declared by many to be not Chris- 
tianity at all, but Theism, and those who hold such views 
are urged by friends and foes alike to give up the older 
name for the newer, as though they were sailing now under 
false colours. And if indeed the name of Christian neces- 
sarily implied much which has sometimes been taught 
under the name, if we must use it, as do some Catholics, 
as synonymous with Romanist, or, as do the Plymouth Bre- 
thren, as involving the doctrines of election and reprobation, 
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we should do well to abandon it, in the spirit of the great 
Teacher who said, “Call no man your father upon the earth, 
for one is your Father which is in heaven.” But since all 
Theists have arrived at their Theism through some agency 
and: leading, other than the immediate intuitions of their 
own minds; since it was no shame to the Jew that he 
called himself the child of Abraham; since we have un- 
doubtedly learned all that is most precious to us through the 
system which bears the name still so dear to us, and since 
in this name meet many phases of faith which without this 
name would trend far more widely asunder,—we may surely 
cling to the other half of the same passage, “One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” To cast down 
the ladder by which we have reached all that is most pre- 
cious to us, is at once an ungrateful and a useless proceeding. 
The same argument applies, with of course a somewhat 
diminished force, to such of us as are still within the con- 
fines of the dogmatic Churches ; even the very forms which 
now may be an embarrassment were once an aid. And 
sometimes they have grown dear to us, if not absolutely 
necessary, as a strong man will, for very habit’s sake, often 
choose to carry a stick on which long since he has ceased 
to lean. 

How far, if at all, the Churches will aid religion in the 
future remains to be seen. They and the teachers in them 
are now on their trial. The books we have considered here 
serve to shew at least two things: that there is still a need 
of technical theologians, even with a laity cultivated up to 
the point reached by Dukes, though these technical teach- 
ers must expect and demand to be sharply criticised ; and, 
secondly, this yet more, that if any man will be bold and 
true, will study and think and speak out, will strive to 
shew that in breaking with the superstitions of the past 
there is no need to break with the faith of the past, there 
will be ever an earnest and reverent few to encourage and 
help him, from among those who are obliged to reconsider 
the problems presented by the world and the church. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 














VIII.—DRUNK ENNESS AND LEGISLATION. 


Five Spe ( che S o7 the Liquor Tratie “4 di live Vt d since the 
Session. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. London: Partridge 
and Co. 


A REMARKABLE change has passed over what may be 
familiarly called the ‘Teetotal’ controversy. It has emerged 
from a social and entered a political phase. The warfare 
against drunkenness and its atteudant evils was formerly 
waged in detail, from heart to heart, from will to will: the 
nation now, by the strong help of legislative enactment, is 
to be made soberin the mass. Men who were once looked 
upon as harmless fanatics, at worst a hindrance to vood 
fellowship, and the fair mark for convivial sarcasm, are a 
thorn in the side of candidates, who anxiously ask whether 
they shall throw in their lot with the total abstainers or 
the publicans, or meditate whether it may not be possible 
to conciliate one party without hopelessly alienating the 
other. For the natural result of the political action of the 
United Kinedom Alliance has been the organization, under 
pressure of fear and self-interest, of the brewers and the 
publicans, and the formation of a powerful party whose 
programme is all comprised in the single word ‘beer.’ 
And though a Licensing Bill was actually brought forward 
in the last, and is promised for the present Session of Par- 
liament, we cannot help thinking that the question will 
remain open for some time to come. The opposition to 
any decisive interference with the liquor trade is only just 
waking up to a consciousness of its own strength. There 
seems to be a general persuasion among politicians that the 
question is not one with which any government will care to 
deal, with the near prospect of a possible appeal to the 
country. And the first result which follows the transference 
of a question from the arena of social agitation to that of 
serious political conflict, is a sharp scrutiny of all the prin- 
ciples involved in its proposed settlement; a scrutiny 
which, though it seems to delay, in reality first makes pes- 
sible the final issue. What the so-called * Permissive Bill’ 
really meant was a matter of comparatively little conse- 
quence, so long as it could be counted among the crotchets 
which well-meaning enthusiasts are always seeking to em- 
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body in legislation. But it assumes quite another aspect 
when it becomes, however remotely, a political possibility. 

But before we proceed to discuss the question in its 
present shape, we have a word to say of the old Teetotal- 
lers and their methods of action. They have borne the 
brunt of some just, and far more unjust obloquy. They were 
men of one idea. They were in some degree obnoxious to 
the charge of summing up all virtue in the one negative 
merit of not drinking. They were singularly incapable of 
seeing any other side of the controversy than their own, 
and reluctant to admit that a true zeal for human welfare 
might exist outside of their own ranks. They pushed their 
theory to extremes, which repelled men of finer taste and 
less one-sided philanthropy: they endeavoured to pledge 
the Bible to a theory which it contradicts. But all these 
were the errors of a genuine and noble enthusiasm, the 
excesses of an ardour in itself infinitely to be preferred to 
the cool indifference to a terrible form of human weakness 
and misery against which it dashed itself. We have a 
lively recollection of one or two pioneers of total abstinence 
thirty years ago; and we must confess that while time and 
deeper reflection have softened down much that then ap- 
peared to us unlovely and even laughable, they have 
brought out in sharper relief the essential strength and 
purity of character that lay beneath. At that time, men 
had not meddled much with physiological theories about 
aleohol. They had not found ‘out that the wine at the 
marriage-feast of Cana was the unfermented juice of the 
grape. What they knew and felt, with an intensity all the 
more remarkable for the unconsciousness of the fact which 
surrounded them, was that drunkenness was sapping the 
springs of manliness, ruining the happiness of homes, 
bringing young men to dishonoured graves, making the 
lives of noble and self-denying women one long-drawn. tor- 
ment. And to the heat of their Christian love it was a 
light thing if by their own voluntary and rigid abstinence 
from even innocent indulgence, they could strengthen the 
bias of any irresolute will towards self-control, or by the 
force of friendly example establish a wavering intention to 
good. Their argument—one not easy for the earnest Chris- 
tian to withstand—was all shut up in Paul’s words, “It is 
good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
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whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.” Their method—which was Christian at its very 
heart—was self-denial, not for its own sake, but for the 
common good, and especially for the good of the weakest. 
They had a hard battle to fight against social ridicule and 
contempt: men not wholly coarse misconceived and laughed 
at them; and the usual result followed, that they drew 
back within themselves, pursuing their end with a more 
exclusive devotion, and going about their labour of sym- 
pathy in an ever narrowing spirit. But they were only a 
little before their age, and the revenges of time have soon 
manifested themselves on their side. They were the first 
to discern in its true light the evil which all their efforts 
have not availed to hinder from undermining the strength 
of the national character. And if the comparative fruitless- 
ness of their efforts seems to shew that they had only in 
part divined the true plan of resistance, the force of public 
opinion which is now rising in stern resolution to abate the 
unbearable evil, is chiefly due to their perseverance in 
denouncing wrong, and their patience in enduring obloquy. 

To those who have bestowed any attention upon the 
subject, it will seem unnecessary thaf we should attempt 
to demonstrate the magnitude of the evil, or to estimate 
its social and economical results. Perhaps there is another 
class of readers who would meet any effort of this kind on 
our part witha half-concealed contempt of teetotal statistics, 
as ¢ither based upon fundamental exaggerations, or capable 
of being manipulated to bring out any result. . The truth 
is, that no array of figures, however plausible, will convince 
those who, from happy circumstance, or lack of imagination, 
or the subtle pleadings of self-interest, fail to realize the 
facts that life will supply. Men, after all, think most of 
what meets their own eyes. A Peer, a Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions, a Cabinet Minister, who when on a jour- 
ney lives in an hotel, or has a public-house or two on his 
estate, not too near his park gates, bids us beware of inter- 
fering with the habits of Englishmen, who are not a set of 
sour and morose fanatics, and thinks that if the liquor 
trade is to be legislated for at all, it ought to be in the 
direction of setting it free from all excise restrictions. 
But a City Missionary, who lives in the perpetual sight of 
drunken women and neglected children, and families settling 
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down into depths of savagery ; who finds all his efforts 
thwarted by this one vice, in the fruitless struggle with 
which he is spending his strength and giving his life for 
naught,—cannot look at the matter from such a philosophic 
eminence and in so calm a light: he will fight the foe with 
any weapon; and his temptation is to catch at any reme- 
dial scheme, no matter how wild and preposterous. This 
contrast, though actual, is extreme; but its principle is 
universally applicable. Men who live away from the great 
centres of population, or who are immersed in literature, or 
who have none but commercial interests, or who, it must 
be added, have theological passions too hot, or human 
sympathies too slow, for benevolence, estimate the evil 
lightly, and are little touched with the social shame and 
obligation. Even our great cities are no longer wholes, but 
collect round one centre incongruous populations : it is easy 
to live in a fashionable suburb of London or Liverpool, 
and know nothing of the mass of poverty and vice that 
seethes and festers eastward and northward. But to those 
who are compelled to come face to face with the facts, this 
matter of drunkenness is becoming more and more the 
great question of the day. It is possible to exaggerate its 
power of breeding crime, but not to state too largely its 
efficacy in producing poverty. It is easy to ascribe it to 
insufficient causes, or to seek to meet it by mistaken reme- 
dies, but difficult to over-estimate its success in fostering 
human wretchedness and degradation. There may be 
blacker sins, but none which stand so obstinately in the 
way of individual and social well-being. There may be 
deeper wrongs against the sanctities of domestic life, but 
none which bring after them so large a result of shame and 
misery. Of the whole host of social evils, this must be 
first attacked, if we are to entertain any hope of final vic- 
tory. For habitual drunkenness means an enfeebled will, 
a dulled conscience, affections not strong enough to fight 
against a poor physical craving :—what chance has even 
the gospel with a weakened and embruted humanity ? 

It cannot be too clearly understood, that this question 
assumes a different aspect according to the chemical and 
physiological point of view from which we look at it. 
There are those who consider alcohol, in any quantity and 
under any disguise, as a poison, in the sense in which 
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prussic acid is a poison, and therefore, like prussic acid, 
to be taken only in carefully regulated doses, under medi- 
eal advice. Such persons, if they carried out their prin- 
ciple to its logical consequence (as some of them do), would 
desire to restrain the sale of this among other poisons ; to 
put a stop to both the wholesale and retail trade, except so 
far as they were necessary for medical purposes ; to shut 
up not only the public-house, but the wine-merchant’s 
cellar. In a word, they want to abolish drinking as well 
as drunkenness. Those, on the other hand, who think that 
“wine which maketh glad the heart of man” is a good gift 
of God and a lawful means of refreshment and exhilara- 
tion, will not only confine their efforts to the discourage- 
ment of drunkenness, without attempting to stop drinking, 
but even, so far as they go with the sterner ascetics, will 
be influenced by other motives and choose different me- 
thods. And this remark has a practical bearing upon the 
present state of the question. Outside the various asso- 
ciations which in one form or another are based upon the 
principle of total abstinence and prohibition, have grown 
up others, which aim, not at destroying, but at regulating 
the trade. Many excellent men, who may perhaps have 
given their adhesion to no formal programme, are anxious, 
for moral and social reasons, to throw their personal influ- 
ence into the scale of sobriety. Cannot all these hosts be 
formed into a united army, and manceuvred towards a 
single end? We are constrained to answer, that so long 
as the fundamental difference of view, to which we have 
alluded, remains, this cannot be hoped for. The ultimate 
object is different, however eagerly all may strive towards 
the same near results. It is better and safer not to hide 
real divergence behind a cloud of friendly words, but to be 
satisfied with as much general concurrence as actually exists. 
The real danger is, lest advocates of entire prohibition 
should come to treat those whom they consider as half- 
hearted friends with less consideration than they are wont 
to shew to open foes. The partizans of the United King- 
dom Alliance can hardly be expected to agree to a compro- 
mise with licensing reformers, which necessarily involves 
the abandonment of their characteristic principle ; but, on 
the other hand, they will be wise to accept as friendly, and 
to allow free expression and development to every form of 
protest against the trade as it is at present carried on. 
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So far as we are aware, no one except the brewers and 
the publicans is willing to leave matters in their present 
state. But when we come to ask what is to be done, the 
answer is threefold. Say some bold theorists, throw the 
trade entirely open, and treat it just as you would any other. 
On the contrary, reply the Permissive-Bill advocates, place 
the power of absolute prohibition in the hands of the majo- 
rity of the ratepayers of a given district. And between 
these are a class of politicians, larger, perhaps, even though 
less eager, than either of the others, who believe that by 
modification of the licensing laws, and police supervision 
thoroughly carried out, the trade may be brought within 
legitimate limits, and the misery produced by drunkenness 
diminished to as great an extent as can be effected by 
legislation. And in what follows, we propose to give rea- 
sons which have satisfied our own mind that this middle 
course is the one which offers least practical difficulty, 
combined with the fairest prospect of good result. 

Those, then, who wish to throw the trade entirely open, 
begin by denying the existence of a constant ratio between 
the number of places where drink is sold and the amount 
of drinking, and point to statistics which in their opinion 
support this view. Take, for instance, the following table, 
which compares the number of apprehensions for drunken- 
ness in Liverpool during the last five years, with that of the 
public-houses and beer-houses actually doing business : 














1867 1868 1869 1870 1871} 

Public-houses...... | 1881 | 1875 | 1888 1883 | 1903 
Beer-houses......... | 729 | 652 | 606 | 365 | 346 | 
ee. | 2610 | 2527 | 2494 | 2248 | 2249 | 
Apprehensions for | 11939 | 14451 | 18303 | 21113 | 19559 | 

| drunkenness iia saat 7 . ~ 





Thus, while the number of public-houses remains substan- 
tially the same, and the beer-houses have decreased one-half, 
the apprehensions for drunkenness are greater by 50 per 
cent. But to make these figures convincing, something more 
is necessary than merely to state them. We must know, 
first, that the number of persons arrested for drunkenness 
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in a particular town, may be accepted as a fair test of that 
town’s want of sobriety. Surely it is a very familiar re- 
mark in regard to statistics of this kind, that an important 
factor in their production is afforded by the instructions 
given to the police, and that a little increase or relaxation 
of severity at head quarters will send the figures in this 
column of criminal returns up and down in a very remark- 
able way. And then, secondly, we should know whether 
any other causes were at work to increase or diminish 
drunkenness during the period to which reference is made. 
No one supposes that the multiplication of drinking-places 
is the sole cause of drinking, or that drinking would cease 
were they all shut up; still less would any reasonable 
person expect that habits which had been fostered through 
many generations, and which, notwithstanding the closing 
of these houses, can find the means of gratification at any 
street corner, should suddenly be transformed. It will be 
time enough to appeal to statistics when the policy of 
restricting licences has had as long a trial as the present 
plan; when its results can be estimated on an average of 
years ; when a new generation, grown up under its influ- 
ence, has replaced the old. Till then, it is more to the 
purpose to inquire whether, after all, there be not something 
in the nature of the trade itself which takes it out of the 
ordinary operation of the law of supply and demand. 

But why not treat this trade like any other? At present 
it is a monopoly, and fastens upon the public all the cha- 
racteristic evils of monopolies: its profits are unnaturally 
high ; entrance into it is sought by every access of jobbery 
and intrigue; and the true interest of the customer—un- 
adulterated liquor at a fair price—is the last thing thought 
of. Throw open the trade, and this state of things would 
cease, if not at once, yet before long; a healthy compe- 
tition would set in; good beer would be the rule, not, as 
now, the exception ; incompetent and dishonest publicans 
would have no chance; and the result would be less 
drunkenness, if not fewer drinking-places. But is, after all, 
even the boldest theorist quite prepared to put this business 
upon the same footing as any other? Because we must 
have no compromise here ; no abandonment of the broad, 
clear ground of principle ; no re-introduction of the idea of 
restriction by a side-wind. If licences are still to exist, 
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they must be mere devices toe raise revenue, like licences 
to sell tea and tobacco; and their price must be determined 
only by the policy of the national exchequer. It will not do 
to say that any man who brings evidence of good character, 
and is in possession of suitable premises, shall be permitted 
to sell drink. Nobody inquires into the character of the 
village grocer, or inspects the front room of the cottage, 
when he puts a few jars into the window and fixes a deal 
counter by the door. We must face the possibility that 
it may turn out to be as profitable to sell a little home- 
brewed beer in every third or fourth cottage, as it seems to 
be now to vend sweetmeats and small wares in the inter- 
vals of domestic occupation. But not to insist upon the 
fact that the advocates of this view rarely go as far as this 
(desiring, we believe, for the most part, to preserve the 
magistrates’ action, while laying down strict general rules 
for their guidance), they bring in the principle of restric- 
tion under another form in admitting the necessity of the 
severest supervision of the trade by the police. Is there, 
then, any great difference in principle between limiting a 
trade in its inception and surrounding it with regulations 
in its progress? We say nothing of the needless labour 
thus thrown upon the police; of their abstraction from 
other duties ; of the danger of demoralization (with its con- 
sequent peril to the public) to which they will be need- 
lessly exposed ;—-does not the very fact sufficiently prove 
that this trade cannot be treated like any other? It would 
be essential, to secure any supervision at all, to preserve to 
the police the power which they now have of unrestricted 
entrance to any house where drink is sold under licence ;— 
is anybody prepared, or does anybody think it necessary, 
to extend that power to the case of the grocer who, equally 
under licence, sells coffee and snuif? Of.course, under this 
new system, we are to have limitation of hours of sale: 
shall we have a parallel legislative enactment for the baker 
and the bookseller? Why should Acts of Parliament be 
necessary in the one case, while the other is left to public 
opinion? Or has any other trade like this a direct tendency 
to produce breaches of the public peace of which the law 
must take cognizance? The truth is, that even the so-called 
free-trader cannot frame his theory of the liquor trade with- 
out calling in the aid of ‘regulation. And regulation is 
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only restriction in another.form and applied at a different 
stage. 

What, then, precisely is it that differentiates this trade 
from every other which is engaged in supplying men’s com- 
mon wants? We cannot accept, we do not at this mo- 
ment pause to state why we reject, the distinction which 
the total abstainer would draw sharply and without hesi- 
tation, that the trade, namely, is in its nature wholly unlaw- 
ful, as the selling of poison is unlawful. Our argument is 
conducted upon the hypothesis that this trade, like any 
other, has a use; and we are quite ready to admit that 
every other trade has, like this, an abuse. But as we do not 
propose to shut up Fortnum and Mason's because reckless 
gourmands destroy their digestion, or Poole’s because fool- 
ish boys run into debt for countless pairs of trousers, why 
should we interfere with the publican who intercepts an 
unreasonable proportion of the working man’s wages? First, 
then, because this trade is one of which the abuse is very 
quickly and surely developed out of the use, and stands to 
it in quite a startling ratio; and, secondly, because it is a 
case in which legislation, imperial or municipal, may hope 
to interfere with some prospect of success. It is altogether 
beside the mark to make a practical comparison between 
any shop in which a legitimate trade is carried on—a 
tailor’s, for example—and the corner gin-palace. In con- 
nection with the former, isolated instances of extravagance 
and folly will manifest themselves in the midst of a large 
and continuous supply of lawful needs ; while in the latter, 
the abuses are the staple of the trade and the main source 
of the profit. What would become of the publicans of any 
large town if they were all at once confined to the pur- 
veying of ‘the poor man’s beer’ for domestic consump- 
tion, and were cut off from feeding the growing passion for 
drink in children; from adding to the intoxication of men 
already bemused with beer; from selling the noggin of gin, 
which is in every conceivable case needless and shameful, 
to the self-indulgent wife ; from serving out the fatal ano- 
dyne of forgetfulness to the prostitute? And these are 
precisely the things which regulation can touch. We have 
thoroughly learned in this century the utter futility of all 
sumptuary law: we cannot prevent men from giving and 
eating dinners which end in gout and gravel; or women 
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from running up milliners’ bills which may half-ruin their 
husbands ; or working men, for that matter, from buying 
and consuming drink to excess—at home. But the simple 
reconversion of public-houses into what they once were, 
houses of entertainment, where drink was sold only or 
chiefly as the accompaniment of a meal, and the restric- 
tion within the narrowest limits of counters at which it is 
retailed simply for purposes of excitement or intoxication, 
would, we are convinced, have a most important effect 
upon sobriety, and all that sobriety will bring with it. 

At the opposite pole of theory stand the advocates of 
what is called the Permissive Bill, which has more than 
once been introduced into the House of Commons by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, but has never yet succeeded in getting so 
far as the second reading. Its principle we understand to 
be this: The country is to be divided into districts, of size 
yet indeterminate ; and within each district the control of 
the liquor traffic is to be committed to the ratepayers, who, 
by a majority of two-thirds, may absolutely prohibit it. The 
details of the scheme are to be left for future consideration, 
so that these fundamental provisions be not touched. And 
its chief defences, as reiterated, almost wsque ad nauseam, im 
the speeches of its advocates, are twofold: first, that the 
majority of the inhabitants have a right to put away this 
traffic from the midst of them, if they will; and, secondly, 
that as many landowners have already exercised, with 
good social result, the autocratic power of this kind which 
the law gives them, it cannot be unreasonable or undesirable 
that the same power should be entrusted to communities. 

We believe that the scheme only needs to be stated in 
a plain, straightforward way, to be rejected as inadmis- 
sible by all sober political thinkers. As a matter of fact, it 
very rarely is so stated; the form in which it is invariably 
put by its advocates being, Have not the people a right to 
put away this intolerable nuisance from among themselves ? 
Ought they not to have the power of regulating their own 
life? But to what extent this is a mere declamatory and 
ad capt tnduit statement of the case, appears the moment 
we discern clearly that this Bill proposes to give two-thirds 
of the population of a given district the right of regulating 
in an important matter the life of the remaining third. In 
one word, the political principle upon which this legisla- 
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tion proceeds must be taken to be, that the rights of the 
majority over the minority are practically unlimited. If 
this Bill become law, it is difficult to see at what point 
any further resistance can be successfully made to the 
tyrannous will of the greater number. Of course it will be 
pleaded on the other side, that the sickness is one which 
requires this drastic remedy ; that for the removal of so 
great an evil, the partial surrender of liberty is not too 
large a price to pay. We do not yield to any advocate of 
this Bill in sorrow and indignation at the present drinking 
habits of the people, and the misery which they produce ; 
but we cannot believe that the way to a better state of 
things is through a violation of the fundamental principles 
upon which civilized society is built up. To one who be- 
lieves that all noble ethics are founded on the freedom of 
the will, it seems the strangest dream to restore morality 
by sinning against liberty. 

But it is alleged that many landowners already exercise 
this prohibitory power with excellent results, and it is 
asked, Why should not a majority of any community be 
entrusted with the same power ¢ Would it not be more 
logical to inquire whether this power is one which ought 
to reside in owners of great estates, before taking for granted 
that it is desirable, and proposing to extend it? Surely all 
political thinkers who have any faculty of disentangling 
their minds from the actual prejudices of society, and of 
gaining some imaginative glimpse of the future, are con- 
vinced that the rights of property, and especially of landed 
property, are in England stretched to the hurt of the gene- 
ral good, and that nothing is more certain than the gradual 
recognition of the principle, that all land, in a country 
where every foot of soil has an owner, must be held under 
restrictions imposed by the State with reference to the 
common interest. We know a Welsh county where one 
nobleman perpetually adds estate to estate, building every- 
where great walls to shut out, as far as he can, even the 
sight of the everlasting hills from the passer-by ; putting a 
gate, only to be opened by a sixpenny fee, at every water- 
fall ; fencing off the very heather, which is almost as guilt- 
less of grouse as it is of pineapples, from the traveller's 
foot ; and throughout the whole of his vast and increasing 
domain ruling like an absolute monarch in the matter of 
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sites for churches and chapels and school-houses. We 
know a Nonconformist congregation in a midland county 
village, which dates back to the Revolution, and comprises 
in its members industrious, thoughtful, frugal, devout men 
which any community might be proud to count as citizens, 
which is being slowly, and without visible persecution, 
crushed out of life, because the neighbouring landowners 
have entered into a tacit combination to let no farms that 
fall vacant except to Churchmen. There is perhaps not 
a county, from Sutherlandshire to Cornwall, in which in- 
stances of this kind may not be found ; instances of arbi- 
trary and oppressive power exercised within the limits of 
the law, and from the circumstances of the case unrebuked, 
or ineffectually rebuked, by public opinion. And the ques- 
tion which we would ask those who so constantly adduce 
this analogy is: If this conduct is right, and ought to be 
imitated in regard to public-houses, can it be wrong in the 
case of Dissenting chapels? If the squire is to be praised 
for shutting up the Red Lion, can he be blamed for refusing 
a site for the Methodist meeting-house? ‘The clergy of the 
province of Canterbury, whose evidence upon this subject 
is so often quoted, have probably an equal objection to 
both. 

At what point is the power of the two-thirds over the 
life of the remaining third to be restrained? We think 
that, on the principles of the Permissive Bill, and in the 
spirit of the arguments by which it is defended, we could 
make out a good case for the suppression of Unitarian 
chapels ; a case which, if it did not approve itself to the 
majority of the ratepayers of Birmingham or Manchester, 
might yet be convincing to two-thirds of those of an English, 
and much more a Scotch country-town, where the dead-level 
of Evangelicism had been for the first time disturbed by 
some adventurous missionary who had lectured in the 
town-hall and was meditating a permanent settlement. 
For what can be of more importance than the eternal wel- 
fare of the townsmen and their children? Surely fatal 
heresy must be as much worse than drunkenness, as eter- 
nity is longer than time. And if, even in this extreme 
case, it is dangerous for the public authorities to meddle 
with opinions—look at the moral consequences which must 
result from the toleration of Unitarianism! Morality is 
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founded upon degma: to live well, men must believe truly ; 
and Pope’s famous line must be read the other way, “ He 
can't be right whose faith is in the wrong.” There may 
indeed be produced, in connection with this heresy, a 
specious imitation of Christian morals; but it is only the 
electro-plate which simulates the silver, and is the more 
dangerous the more perfect the delusion. Lord Blank, who 
holds all the land hereabouts, will grant no site at all to 
any Nonconformist society: why should he have a right 
which is not possessed by an ancient and respectable 
municipality? It would be easy to find as many clergy- 
men as have testified to the moral benefit of having no 
public-house in their villages, to bear witness to the equal 
advantage resulting from the absence of dissent ; and this, 
it must be remembered, is no common dissent, but precisely 
the most noxious and intolerable form of all. On the 
whole, we are afraid that if a general Permissive Bill were 
passed, empowering two-thirds of any community to pro- 
hibit anything they disliked in the life of the other third, 
it would go hard with Unitarian chapels in some towns, 
and all kinds of Dissenters in many villages, and every- 
where with the little knot of men who think for them- 
selves and lead public opinion, and represent the common 
belief of the next generation but one. Who knows whether 
in the universal crusade against crotchets in which the 
British Philistine with such encouragement might engage, 
the great principle of the infallibility of two-thirds might 
not be used to put down teetotal meetings ? 

Some of the more obvious practical objections to this 
legislation have been so often urged, that we shall not 
enlarge upon them in these pages. There is the difficulty 
of what we may call geographical sobriety ; neither public- 
house, beer-shop or wine-merchant, on this side of an im- 
palpable line; and on that, the whole system flourishing 
with double vigour. There is the certainty that the most 
drunken places would be precisely the last to adopt a 
voluntary remedy. There is the impossibility of coercing 
the recalcitrant minority of a great city: one-third of the 
population of Liverpool or Glasgow is 200,000 souls—a 
city in itself. There is the fact, that if in such a city the 
requisite majority could by any means be attained, the 
stoppage of all public sale of liquor would leave behind it 
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an enormous mass of appetite for drink, demanding the 
gratification which an illicit trade would find it most gain- 
ful to supply, and which would add to drunkenness the 
new pleasure and the keener excitement of breaking the 
law. But amore general and even more cogent objection 
to legislation of this kind is, that it confounds the removal 
of temptation with the extirpation of vice. We do not dis- 
pute that the presence of temptation is one element, and 
often a very important element, in the committal of a sinful 
act ; and that in so far as it can be lessened or taken away, 
the probability of the sin is diminished ; though even here 
we might be inclined to maintain that the entire abolition 
of any Jawful means of gratifying a natural desire, will put 
the passion very eagerly on the scent for unlawful ones. 
We admit that the liquor trade, as at present carried on, 
surrounds the average working man with a persistency and 
seductiveness of temptation which he finds it almost im- 
possible to resist; and we allow that in some cases even 
an enforced sobriety, inasmuch as it may lay the founda- 
tion of habits of abstinence, is better than a freedom which 
is only liberty to fall. But what is the moralist to think 
of a virtue which is at the mercy of temptation? We have 
been told stories of the paradisiacal peace and virtue of 
certain villages which fell into swift demoralization as 
soon as a public-house was opened; but it did not seem 
to strike the tellers of them how little nerve and strength 
there must have been in the goodness that was so soon and 
so easily debauched. If to take away temptation can be 
said very indirectly to add to a man’s moral force, inasmucl 
as it may save him from the weakness which is part of the 
punishment of sin; on the other hand, it is only in conflict 
with temptation that any manly vigour can be won. An 
untried virtue is no virtue at all. It is an old story, that 
those who have been brought up out of sight and hearing 
of evil are the surest to go down in the first real conflict 
with it. Presently we may find that no voters are so open 
to intimidation as those who have most sheltered them- 
selves behind the protection of the ballot-box; and that 
drunkenness may rage most fiercely among populations 
which have grown up in the enervating air of prohibition. 
If, then, it is equally inexpedient to throw the liquor 
trade entirely open and to prohibit it, we are shut up to 
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the policy of -restriction or regulation. The rationale of 
this policy we take to be, that the trade has within certain 
limits a public use, and therefore a right to existence ; but 
that, as it is very apt to overpass these limits, and in so 
doing to become a nuisance, every precaution must be 
taken to keep it within them. The objections to the pre- 
sent method of securing this end are many and weighty. 
The magistrates who grant the licences rarely act upon 
any fixed principle, and the assumed standard of the re- 
quirements of the population varies from district to district. 
The exercise of their authority is peculiarly liable to be 
suspected of yielding to influence and intrigue, and in some 
cases at least is actually determined by these ignoble forces. 
But the great evil—that which lies at the foundation of the 
present difficulty in dealing with the subject—is the prac- 
tical perpetuity of the licence. It is of no use to point out 
that in form it is only granted for one year, and that it is 
given to the person and not to the house. A system of 
transfer has grown up, converting a licence into a valuable 
property which, under the transparent veil of ‘good-will,’ 
is openly bought and sold. This transfer is so much a 
matter of course—it is so perfectly understood that a licence 
will not be forfeited ¢ xcept under very exceptional circwn- 
stances of offence—that one man of straw is boldly put up 
to succeed another in the management of a productive but 
disreputable business ; and the personal responsibility to 
the law, which it is the very object of the licence to 
secure, is systematically evaded. But, in truth, a very 
large part of the present legislation, in regard to the regu- 
lation of the drink traffic, is a mere dead letter. Whether, 
as it stands, it needs to be more rigidly administered, or 
requires amendment in the direction of severity, is a ques- 
tion which we leave to those who are better acquainted 
with the state of the law than ourselves. But, to take only 
one fact, out of many that might be adduced, it is a dis- 
grace to our civilization that in all our large towns public- 
houses which are the known haunts of thieves and prosti- 
tutes, and which are reported as such in municipal police 
statistics, should be permitted to exist, and to carry on 
their gainful and disgraceful trafiic with almost complete 
impunity. 

But, in truth, the system of licences is surrounded 
with immense practical difficulties. For its effect is to 
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create a lucrative monopoly. It is well understood in Lon- 
don and Liverpool and Manchester, that no trade is so 
profitable as this. It requires little or no capital beyond 
what is requisite for the purchase of the good-will; the 
brewer and the wine-merchant are accustomed — taking, 
of course, their own precautions—to give ample credit. 
A publican needs no education, not even any manual 
skill; but only a somewhat callous conscience, a not 
very tender heart, and a power of abstaining from his 
own drink: with these qualifications, pecuniary success is 
rapid and certain. But this is not all, nor the worst. 
Behind the keeper of the beer-house or the gin-palace, who 
is often a mere agent, stands a capitalist who has dis- 
covered that this trade can be protitably worked on the 
large scale; who pulls indeed all the strings, but whom 
the law never sees and never touches; who has large 
investments in house property, in plant, in breweries, in 
importation of spirits, and contrives to make them all 
co-operate in the production of an enormous revenue. Does 
one of his managers—the landlord of the house, in the eye 
of the law and of the public—draw down upon himself the 
animadversion of the police? He is replaced by another, 
to whom the licence is transferred, and all goes on merrily 
as before. The real publican may sit on the bench of ma- 
gistrates, to administer ‘40s. and costs’ to the poor wretches 
on whose drunkenness he has grown rich; and when the 
licensing day comes round, retire gracefully in favour of 
friends and associates in whose hands his interests are 
safe. Beer is so potent a persuasive at municipal elections, 
that he finds the access to town councils, with its result 
of direct power and indirect influence, not difficult. There 
is a well-known brewing interest in the House of Commons 
itself, which commands votes and has the ear of Ministries ; 
much more is there in every constituency a large phalanx 
of publicans, able to put strong pressure on the lowest 
stratum of voters, resolute in the defence of their own inte- 
rests, and now led, more or less openly, by men of a larger 
knowledge of the world and a subtler policy than them- 
selves. And the sum of the whole is, that here is an 
enormous vested interest in the immorality and degradation 
of the people, which withstands eager reformers and timid 
statesmen alike in their efforts to remove this great evil, 
and declares that not a step shall be taken in the direc- 
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tion of better things without an enormous compensation to 
itself. 

This, then, is the great difficulty in the way of restric- 
tion, that by diminishing the number of licences you make 
each one of them more valuable, and concentrate, if you 
do not absolutely increase, the force of the vested interest 
which is arrayed against reform. And it lies with those 
who would take this step to propose some concurrent 
measure which shall prevent the monopoly (if monopoly 
there must be) from remaining in one hand, and shall 
divert a part of its profits to the public exchequer. 

This is not the place to sketch the outline of a Licensing 
Bill, nor are we disposed to accept the responsibility of so 
doing. It will be sufficient if we have indicated some of 
the difficulties which attend upon any of ‘the short and 
easy methods’ of dealing with this problem. But at least 
we may state our opinion that a new licensing autho- 
rity, commanding greater public confidence and proceeding 
upon more definite principles than the present, is urgently 
needed, and that the ratepayers are entitled to a voice 
either in its election or in the revision of its action; and 
in the next place, that all licences should be strictly per- 
sonal, issued for only one year, and not capable of transfer. 
Whether it would be possible to lay such a tax upon this 
trade, as at once to make it less attractive to capital and a 
large contributory to the public revenue, we leave to abler 
politicans to decide ; it is enough to notice here that at 
Gothenburg this has been accomplished. Shorter hours of 
business, and on Sundays an almost entire closing, with 
the prohibition of any drinking upon the premises, are 
matters upon which all reformers are agreed. And in order 
that legislation should not end in good intentions, a much 
more efficient inspection than any which now exists must 
be made of all licensed houses, and the law put in force 
with impartial strictness. 

But will restriction in any shape diminish drunkenness ? 
That it will to a certain extent, is admitted, we think, by 
that very large class of persons who are in favour of shorter 
hours. It cannot be necessary, they say, that public-houses 
should be open before a reasonable hour in the morning ; 
and it is proved that a large percentage of drunkenness 
occurs in the last hour or two of trade at night. But what 
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is the difference in principle between compelling the exist- 
ing houses to trade for a shorter time and lessening their 
number? If one plan is efficient in diminishing drunken- 
ness, why not the other? It is unreasonable to talk as if 
all drunkards belonged to the incorrigible class, as if no 
man ever got drunk who was not also a dipsomaniac. Many 
a poor fellow, very ready to fall and yet very willing to 
stand if he could, finds himself overpowered by the ubi- 
quity of the temptation; he cannot get out of sight or 
hearing of it; occasion is always ready to inflame and 
gratify desire; no part of his daily path but offers this 
stumbling-block to his feet. This multiplication of more 
drinking-houses in onr great cities is certainly the product 
of moral corruption, but not less certainly a perpetually 
corrupting agency: drinking habits make drinking-houses, 
and in return drinking-houses make drinking habits. No 
one can be more profoundly convinced than we are that 
legislation cannot do everything for the repression of this 
national vice ; but it is an extreme of opinion, in our view 
even more pernicious, to believe that it can do nothing. 

At the same time we must confess that we have watched 
with regret so large a part of the zeal and strength of the 
old Temperance movement diverted from the work of reform- 
ing drunkards one by one, of spreading sobriety little by 
little, towards the production of a change in legislation 
which we believe to be unattainable, and which, if attained, 
would not produce the result desired. There are no royal 
or legislative roads to moral reform; nothing is so decep- 
tive, because so full of apparent promise, as a ‘short cut’ 
to great changes in the habits of a nation. All that the 
collective wisdom of a people, as expressed in law, can do 
in regard to vices which cannot be treated as crimes, is to 
take away any unnecessary and overpowering temptation 
to their commission ; so to modify circumstance as to make 
it clear that the responsibility for them rests upon the 
individual conscience ; to give a fair chance of virtue to a 
coming generation. But at the same time it must be re- 
membered that any attempt to protect men from sin by 
surrounding them with a hedge of prohibitions,—to take 
private morals, as it were, into the keeping of the State, 
—necessarily recoils upon itself. It is no triumph of legis- 
lation to have converted vice into crime. External pro- 
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tection is not the same thing as inward strength, and very 
often does not even tend to produce it. And therefore 
when legislation has done all that it can, we shall still 
have to fall back, for the result which we desire, upon the 
operation of indirect causes which are slowly raising the 
level of popular life, and upon that gradual progress of good 
from heart to heart which is the sure, though slowly work- 
ing, method of Christianity. The old Teetotallers were, 
after all, more upon the right track than their successors of 
the United Kingdom Alliance ; and even if the latter were 
to succeed in the attainment of their end (which we do not 
believe), the characteristic work of the former will still have 
to be done. 

In a very singular passage of those “Speeches on the 
Liquor Traffic,’* the title of which we have placed at 
the head of this article—a passage which betrays a com- 
plete ignorance of the fundamental moral relations of this 
question,—Mr. Trevelyan tells his hearers that education 
will not remove the evil of drunkenness, that emigration 
will not remove it, that religion will not remove it; but 
that the victory which these and all other indirect agencies 
are powerless to win, will be gained by legislative prohibi- 
tion. Could any one have uttered so strange a statement, 
unless, in the concentration of his attention upon the sale 
of drink, he had altogether missed the deeper and more 
practical question—why men drink? The physical propen- 
sity to drinking inherited through many generations ; the 
drinking habits of the people, fastened upon working men 
both by the usages and the corruptions of their trade ; the 
absence of any counteracting force in the public opinion of 
their class ; the unhealthy conditions of their life ; homes 
dull, squalid, comfortless ; the restrictions put upon rational 
amusement by Sabbatarian prejudice ; the incapability of 
higher recreation after monotonous toil, of empty minds 
and untrained intellectual powers ;—all these forces, subtly 
combined in various proportions, drive men to the public- 
house. If the public-houses were all shut up, the predis- 
posing causes to drunkenness would hardly be lessened, and 
would certainly, in some way or other, continue to produce 
their effect. And therefore it is that we can only have 
recourse to those slowly-working remedial agencies which 
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Mr. Trevelyan dismisses with such easy scorn—education 
and religion. It is perfectly true that a full and active 
mind is not an absolute specific against this particular form 
of base self-indulgence, and that the annals of literature 
need not be very deeply searched to find drunken scholars 
and jovial poets. But no one can deny that in proportion 
as the working classes have their minds widened from the 
inevitable narrowness of their daily work and their domes- 
tic lot, to a more just conception of the possibilities of life, 
they will cease to acquiesce contentedly in much that now 
weighs them down ; and that with better dwellings, shorter 
hours of labour, larger knowledge, freer access to nature 
and to books, the gaudy splendour of the bar-parlour and 
the crude satisfaction of a physical craving, will no longer 
furnish their sole ideal of enjoyment. The only way of 
effectually weaning men from coarse pleasures is to implant 
in them the possibility of finer ones. No mind is so open 
to the access of brutal physical temptation as one that in its 
narrowness and emptiness is little raised above the brutes. 

And when education has in part accomplished its work, 
there will be better hope for religion. But it will have to 
be a religion, not of outworn dogmas, but of living truths ; 
making its direct appeal to mind and conscience ; not at 
war with the intellectual tendencies of the age, but ready 
to shew how they and it converge towards the one final 
goal of the reality of things ;—a religion which goes upon 
the supposition that self-control is strength, and goodness 
the secret of happiness, and manliness essentially natural 
to man, and salvation a matter of to-day, and the kingdom 
of God, the reign of love and justice, here, no less than 
hereafter. Such forces as these rarely win rapid and con- 
spicuous victories, except in those seasons of moral and 
spiritual excitement which recur but once in a thousand 
years ; they are but the leaven hidden in the meal ; they 
move slowly from heart to heart—here making a rough 
life a little sweeter, and there winning a strong will to the 
side of purity. But we cannot change or hasten God's 
methods ; and only disappointment and shame can be the 
result of setting up for ourselves a new Jaw of social pro- 
gress. Even yet we are but slowly shaking off our bar- 
barism: let us be content if, as the ages pass, the brute 
is gradually fading out of the man. 


CHARLES BARD. 














